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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY REV. T. B. FOX. 


No people on the face of the earth have more reasons and better 
reasons for thanksgiving than the inhabitants of this Commonwealth : 
for there is no territory, comprising the same number of square miles, 
within which are to be found so many privileges and blessings of every 
kind. Taking a comparative and general view, looking back to the 
history of the past, looking over the condition of the rest of the world 
at the present moment, it can be safely affirmed, that this State, as a 
State, has no superior — if indeed it has an equal — in all things need- 
ful, substantial and desirable. 

Massachusetts covers an area of seven thousand five hundred square 
miles, and contains a population of about eight hundred thousand souls. 
This population is marshalled in an almost unbroken line along the sea- 
coast ; concentrated in the cities and larger towns; sheltered in the val- 
leys, and scattered among the mountains. The occupations of the 
people are very various: all branches of business, all departments of 
industry are well represented. We have farms, factories, workshops, 
counting-houses, ships and studios. And what is the result, what is 
the condition of man, what is life, here in Massachusetts? In the 
first place, where is there more of physical comfort, and where is that 
comfort more equally distributed? On the one hand there are no pal- 
aces — on the other there are no hovels. Taking as a standard what 
exists in other lands, we can almost count upon our fingers the number 
of the very rich among us, and the number of the very poor, even in- 
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cluding those made such by their vices, is extremely small. A beggar 
in the streets of our cities is a rare sight. Ata meeting of laborers in 
an agricultural district in England, not long since, a woman, who had 
the courage to speak, when men kept silent, gave an account of her 
own family, as one of a large class of families. She stated that her 
husband had to maintain herself and five children out of eight shillings per 
week, and the produce of one half of an acre of land; and that they 
had not tasted a morsel of animal food for two months. Now this was 
neither an extrenfe, nor a solitary, nor an unusual case: thousands of a 
worse character might be found in the manufacturing towns and in Ireland. 
Yet, I suppose you could not, by the closest research, find a single in- 
stance to match it, throughout our Commonwealth; a single instance of 
such destitution, I mean, as the wages of daily labor in ordinary times. 
An equality, such as exists only in the dreams of philanthropists in the 
Old World, is matter of fact here. A decent dwelling, comfortable 
clothing, a sufficiency of wholesome food, is as a general thing the 
least reward of every honest and industrious man, even during what 
we are apt to call hard times. But the immense majority of the people 
are raised many degrees above this low level. With us the very word 
comfort means not a few luxuries. 

But in the best regulated state—as the world now is, and is likely 
to be for ages — there will be some suffering and some misfortune ; and 
iherefore they are to be found in this State. They are to be found, 
however, only that the provision made to meet them may be cited as 
another proof of the goodliness of our heritage. Our palaces are our 
charitable institutions ; the richest man amongst us can boast of no 
mansion superior to those erected for the unfortunate. ‘Two retreats 
for the insane ; a school for the blind ; hospitals for the sick; asylums 
for orphans ; houses of reformation for the erring; alms-houses for the 
destitute; these and numerous other benevolent institutions — the 
best of their respective classes—are characteristic of this Common- 
wealth. Such is our inheritance for man the animal. 

But man is not merely an animal. He cannot “ live by bread alone.” 
He wants more than meat, or medicine. Let us see, then, how his 
higher wants are here met. Among his first desires, and as a pre- 
requisite to the right gratification of all others, is his desire of liberty, 
the full enjoyment of all his rights. How is this answered? I appre- 
hend the most thorough-going radical, this side of an anarchist, could 
not find a great many things to alter in our constitution, to make it more 
free; and retain any government at all. I have been told, on the best 
authority, that a Southern statesman of high standing once pronounced 
Massachusetts the most democratic State in the Union; and gave it as 
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his opinion, that our danger lay in the great freedom granted to the 
people. He was right as to his fact ; but thus far he has been wrong as 
to his fears. The largest civil and religious liberty hitherto known on 
the earth, is at this moment enjoyed by us. And how does it work? 
Where is law more respected, or justice better administered ? Where 
are more churches built, or more people found to attend them? Where 
are the rights of conscience more respected, the rights of property 
better secured, the rights of labor more carefully guarded? To good 
citizens of every class, government, in the way of oppression, is almost 
as invisible as the atmosphere, whilst in the way of protection, it is as 
a wall of adamant, or an army of giants. I am speaking comparative- 
ly, and so speaking there are no terms éoo strong for the truth. Mas- 
sachusetts 7s as democratic as any State in the Union, any State in the 
world; it isthe very home of liberty, and yet it is also the very home 
of law. The sentiment of our people is adverse to every form of ty- 
ranny, while at the same time they reverence order. The legislation of 
this State has generally been for the good of the whole ; and her arm and 
her voice has almost invariably been on the side of the oppressed. And 
at this moment she holds her foremost place among the rational advo- 
cates of rational freedom. We may say it all in one word, that in this 
Commonwealth the nearest approach has been made to a perfect union 
of civil and religious liberty, with law, order and good morals. How 
has this result been reached and maintained ? 

J answer that question by allusion to another of our great blessings. 
I mean those institutions of learning and religion which are provided 
for the training of man as an intellectual and moral being. The light 
of Christianity shines upon our fields and mountains as the light of day. 
Our system of public instruction is in theory almost perfect, and im- 
proving in its practical working every day. Of consequence, to an 
extent beyond what can be found in an equally large population any 
where else, our voters are readers and thinkers; that will of the peo- 


ple which governs, is an educated will. 


Here then is Massachusetts, rejoicing in a great and various physical 
prosperity, so that poverty is almost unknown. Here then is Massa- 
chusetts, dotted all over with institutions of benevolence, that are mod- 
els of their kind. Here then is Massachusetts, the abode of law and 
order: ‘her officers peace, and her exactors righteousness.” Here 
then is Massachusetts, with the doors of her thousand school-houses 
wide open alike to the children of the poor and the rich; and her 
thousand altars at which Christians of every name may worship, ac- 
cording as their consciences decide. Here then is Massachusetts, whose 
sons and daughters enjoy comfort, reap plenty, grow in mind and heart, 
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under a civil polity as free as her mountain winds or the rush of her 
noble rivers. Here then is Massachusetts, what she is and as she is; 
richly blessed, and grandly successful in herself; standing, also, high 
and honored among the nations. 

Now, what has given to Massachusetts this elevated place, and this 
noble character? In some respects the history of our Commonwealth 
is as peculiar as it is striking and interesting. There was nothing in 
the nature of the land it occupies, to promise the success with which it 
has been crowned. Go back to that winter when the Pilgrims landed 
on Plymouth Rock, and explore the tract of country which now con- 
stitutes our State, and say, can you find any where in the temperate 
zone a territory, of equal extent, less likely to become the home of so 
much civilization and luxury? Look at the rock-bound coast. Look 
at the dim forests. Look at the stony fields. Look at the granite 
mountains. You can find no mines of silver or of gold. You can 
discover no rich and rolling prairies. The climate is cold and change- 
able. The winds cut like a knife: and the howl of the tempest, at 
some seasons, is almost constant. Those who came to New England, 
found it a region widely different from the orange groves and balmy 
airs that greeted the adventurers who settled the southern portions of 
the continent. This country, round Massachusetts Bay, and back to 
the western hills, was no Canaan, no El-dorado, no New Spain, ‘no 
Araby the Blest. It was a wilderness that has become a garden; a 
desert that has been made to blossom as a rose. We may safely say 
this was one of the last spots on the earth any prophet would have 
selected as the future location of a free and prosperous Commonwealth. 
To what then do we owe the existence and continuance here of such 
a Commonwealth ? 

We owe it, in the first place, under God, to our ancestry. The Pil- 
grims were among the finest specimens of the finest men. They were ° 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and possessed in an eminent degree its pe- 
culiar excellences. This was not all. They came from the bosom of 
a highly civilized nation: bringing with them its learning, its virtues, 
its noble culture, without its vices. This was not all. They did not 
seek these shores, impelled either by love of conquest, or love of gold. 
Theirs was neither a warlike, nor a commercial expedition. They 
had learned at home to value, they came here to enjoy, the rights of 
the mind; they emigrated and planted their colonies not for the good 
of the body, or the senses, but for the good of the soul. This fact 
deserves special attention, for it is unquestionably the main origin of 
all New-England’s greatness, and has given the tone to her public sen- 
timent for more than two centuries. It is almost the only instance in 
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the world’s history, of the settlement of a country, with primary and 
predominant regard to the intellectual and moral man. Accordingly the 
church was erected first; the free school opened next ; and the corner 
stone of the college laid nearly as soon as the seed corn was planted. 
Plato’s theory was here put into practice. It was assumed and acted 
upon as ‘ta fundamental principle of political institutions that the soul 
shall be deemed of highest worth; the body next; property third and 
least.” This principle became the foundation of the State. The in- 
terests of knowledge and religion were the earliest and latest concern 
of our forefathers. So from the beginning they set in motion the force 
of mind, the only force that could subdue a country so rough, cope 
successfully with circumstances so adverse, secure a liberty so untram- 
melled, and produce a reverence for law and virtue so general. The 
school and the church, raising up, from the outset, an intelligent and 
moral people, and prompting to a paramount concern for the welfare of 
mind, have, mainly contributed to make Massachusetts what she is. 
But these two institutions were produced or were aided by other co- 
operating agencies. ' 

I said, a few moments since, that this once unpromising and rough 
land was the last spot whereon to expect the growth of a free and 
flourishing State. But I now remark that when it once became the 
chosen abode of an educated portion of the Anglo-Saxon race, it was 
the very land to be subdued by their energies, whilst it fostered their 
noble growth. It presented just enough of obstacles and difficulties to 
develope all-conquering enterprise, simplicity, hardihood and manliness 
of character. Men of ingenuity and mental resources, would not sit 
idle within their rock-bound home, living like barbarians in the wilder- 
ness. They faced the cold winds and felled the ancient forests. They 
girded up their loins and run the ploughshare into the hard soil. They 
put out from the land and drew up the treasures of the sea. They 
built the strong ship and learned how to ride in safety over the moun- 
tain waves. They took the rough, unmanageable materials nature 
gave them, and applied wit and art to force them to minister to wealth 
and comfort and refinement. They possessed that knowledge which 
is power; and being placed where they must exert themselves or 
starve, they went to work with a courageous heart, a strong will, and so 
made their land of freedom, a land of plenty and beauty likewise. In 
this way their unpromising position acted upon them and they acted 
upon it, to the achievement of glorious results. Then, further, it must 
be remembered that such a region as this was favorable to a pure 
and beautiful domestic life. The family is, in conjunction with the 
school and the church, one of the institutions most influential for good 
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to man. Now a climate like ours produces many firesides, and draws 
close the ties of kindred. “The homes of New-England,” how much 
meaning in that phrase; how much of New-England’s beautiful pros- 
perity it accounts for. How it speaks of woman’s elevating and puri- 
fying influence; of man’s motives to toil, hard and willingly, for the 
circle that gathers around his loved hearth-stone. 

I have briefly described the prosperity of this ancient Commonwealth, 
and pointed out some of the agencies through which Providence has 
bestowed the rich blessings that surround us at this moment. But this 
I have done, to bring out and enforce the obligation and the responsi- 
bility which rests in some degree, on every man and woman here in 
Massachusetts, to preserve, increase and transmit to the millions who 
are behind, the patrimony we have inherited from our ancestors. The 
imperative nature of this obligation and responsibility no one will deny. 
The man who can read the commandment written in his social nature, 
the man who can see how few are the steps to be taken before he 
reaches the grave, the man who can reflect upon what the past has 
done for him, the man who can understand how the comfort and cul- 
ture and happiness of the countless unborn are to depend upon the 
sacred preservation and wise enlargement of our present institutions, 
the man who can perceive what security, peace and success he is now 
enjoying under the protection of a good government, righteously ad- 
ministered, — the man who can do this, and yet determine to live a life 
of self-seeking and self-indulgence, refuse to bear his fair share of the 
common burden for the common good, avoid answering the rightful 
claims of the community, and neglect to make a direct reference to the 
well-being of his fellow-men a part of his law of life, the man who can 
intentionally do this, is, all will say, the incarnation of selfishness, 
and unworthy to breathe the free air of New-England. The duty, to 
preserve unimpaired, even whilst we ourselves are enjoying, the rich 
inheritance our fathers left, the duty of doing all we can to prevent this 
Commonwealth from becoming degenerate, from losing her relative 
rank and power in the Republic, from falling in the least from her high 
station, this duty, all will admit, is solemn and imperative. How shall 
this duty be performed? Before answering that question let us see 
from what quarters danger is to be apprehended. 

Massachusetts is increasing rapidly in population, wealth and luxury. 
Growing within her limits are those perilous things to a republic, great 
cities. Her intercourse with other portions of the country, more affect- 
ed by foreign fashions and modes of thought and feeling, is daily be- 
coming more intimate. There is danger too, lest she may be too deep- 
ly affected by the passion for gain, which in all its forms is the worst 
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evil to be feared. In a word, the evil which may threaten her is the 
corruption, the loss of vigor and independence which so generally ac- 
companies an exuberant prosperity. She may lose something of her 
simplicity, her truthfulness and her conscience. As a State, we have 
reached that point in our history where we are filling and adorning the 
plain and substantial edifice built by our fathers, with the refinements 
and luxuries of a sort of hot-bed civilization; and this may be done to 
the neglect of the essential foundations of that edifice. 

This mere glance at the sources of a rational anxiety, suggests at 
once the direction of our duty. To preserve for Massachusetts her an- 
cient renown, and due power, to have that true of it in the distant fu- 
ture, which is true of it now, we must see that the principles which 
were laid down as its basis are never corrupted or disturbed. More 
than this ; that these principles are spread far and wide to become the 
foundation of other commonwealths: for our own State is one of a 
family of nations, so intimately connected, that one member cannot 
preserve perfect health whilst the other members are greatly diseased. 
These principles to which I refer, are, as we have already seen, to be 
resolved into one, viz: to have a constant regard for the supreme inter- 
ests of mind, to be concerned first and last for man as a soul, an intel- 
lectual and moral being. This is not only the doctrine of experience, 
of sound reason and of Christianity, but likewise the doctrine of shrewd 
policy. If the history of Massachusetts, thus far, teaches any thing, 
that history which describes the growth of a rich Commonwealth on the 
most unpromising soil and surrounded by the roughest circumstances, 
it teaches this — that the best way to secure material wealth is to ad- 
vance the whole population as far in knowledge and as high in virtue 
as practicable. There is a sense in which the saying of the apostle, 
* godliness has the promise of the life that now is,’ may pass current asa 
sound truth in the market-place. And yet this truth, so unquestionable 
that to speak of it seems to be wearying the ears with a thread-bare 
tale, is not even now felt in all its deep and broad importance. As a 
strong and general statement, we cannot but feel the force of what one 
who has a right to speak out on this subject, has recently said. ‘ The 
majority of the more influential classes of the community, the 
opulent and the educated, those who are supposed to have the 
largest stake in the well-being of society, and therefore in what 
constitutes the only elements of that well-being, the intelligence and 
morality of the masses, the great majority of these classes have regard- 
ed, and do regard the general education of the people with what seems 
to me an astonishing indifference. Certainly they do not see, as I see 
it, the indissoluble connection, which, under our political and social 
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institutions, exists between the cultivation and competence of the whole 
people, and the security of their own property, reputation and lives. 
Certainly they do not realize that all constitutional and legal guaranties 
are weaker than the spider’s thread as barriers against the insurgent 
passions of an ignorant and unprincipled populace. Certainly, they do 
not see that it is only Duty and Knowledge which can convert the 
otherwise imaginary line between mine and yours, into an impassable 
boundary. Hence they wait for more tangible and effective arguments 
than have yet been adduced in favor of a generous, a mind-expanding, 
a Christian education of the whole people. They wait until more 
Philadelphia riots shall have sped the death shot and kindled the con- 
flagration. Good and pious men wait until delusions more insane than 
Millerism, and more fanatical and licentious than Mormonism, shall 
have overspread the land, and generated their crowds of scoffers and 
atheists. The influential, the wealthy, the learned, the pious, are wait- 
ing, until the combustible and explosive materials of prejudice, and ig- 
norance, and sensuality shall have been scattered more profusely 
through our country, and heaped together in greater masses, in our 
cities, to be kindled by the torch of some political or fanatical Cataline. 
God grant, that when the leading men in our community awaken to a 
sense of their danger, it may not be too late to avert it.” These strong 
words are the true words of a far-seeing intellect and a generous heart. 
Thanks to the deeds and spirit of our ancestors, they are less true in 
this Commonwealth than elsewhere. Here, it is our chief glory, that 
the equal education of all the people has always been the policy of the 
State, and the doctrine of the people themselves. But in view of the 
dangers which threaten us from abroad, in view of the example 
we ought to set, the influence we are bound to exert, we 
shonld pursue this policy, and urge this doctrine with renewed dili- 
gence and earnestness. We are in some peril at home also, which de- 
mands greater watchfulness and fidelity to our fundamental principle. 
We may be tempted to let the interests of property get above the inter- 
ests of mind, and so insure the injury if not the destruction of hoth. 
If, to any great extent, the connection between the employer and the 
employed, becomes a mere pecuniary contract, so much money for so 
much toil; if in factories or elsewhere, any considerable portion of the 
population labor so much and so long as to have neither time, nor op- 
portunity, nor inclination, nor strength for moral and intellectual train- 
ing; if in their zeal to add to material riches, direct and equal en- 
deavor is not put forth to preserve the intelligence of the masses, and 
the purity of their manners and morals, then the day is not distant, 
when our glory will grow dim, and our goodly heritage become deso- 
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late. There is nothing in mere circumstances to prevent our cities 
from resembling those of the Old World; our manufacturing towns 
from sinking to the level of Manchesters and Birminghams ; there is 
nothing in mere circumstances to prevent this. The only conservative 
power is that put in operation by the Puritans. We must continue to 
be a State, wherein the soul of man, of every man, shall be deemed of 
highest worth; we must continue to be a State, whose jewels are not 
ships, warehouses and factories, but pure and well-regulated homes — 
public schools for all classes, and churches wherein shall be freedom 
to seek and find religious truth. 

To borrow, with slight change, the eloquent language of another, “ If 
Massachusetts will cultivate the intellectual and moral forces within 
her, the strength of her sons and the purity of her daughters, the patri- 
mony she has inherited from illustrious ancestors, she will still exer- 
cise a control over this mighty nation, infinitely more honorable than 
civil power, than sovereignty itself; she will still remain the Star in 
the East, before which the wise men, the magi of other States will 
come and render homage. If she will be true to herself, no adverse 
event in the common Providence of God can ever bring ‘ her beaming 
forehead to the dust.’ ” 





HOW TO SPOIL A GOOD CITIZEN. 


* Loox! Here goes Ned Harland! Look here!” said a schoolboy 
perched on the fence of a playground, in which the boys had assembled 
to have a game of ball before school. The bats were thrown down, 
and a score or more of the merry urchins were upon the top of the 
fence in an instant. A young man of tall and handsome figure, but 
shabbily dressed, was passing by on the opposite sidewalk. His coun- 
tenance was dejected, and very pale; his proud and swaggering step 
was in singular contrast with it, and was curiously watched by the boys 
from their roosting place. 

‘* He goes pretty steady, I think,” said one to another, “and straight 
ahead.” 

‘*T should think he might, before nine in the morning !” 

** Guess he’ll make a zigzag of it before twelve, though.” 

They sat gazing after him, some with thoughtful faces, some with 
sneers of contempt, till he was at a safe distance, and then raised a 
shout of derision, that made the object of their attention start and turn 
his head. 
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** Hullo! Madawaska!? ‘ Hurra! Who made his bed in the gut- 
ter last night!” “Tsay, Ned, where are you going?” ‘ You’re out! 
You've lost your way!” ‘ We are all cold water folks in this street!” 

Edward Harland showed no resentment at the mocking voices that 
reached his ear ; after the first involuntary start he moved on, looking 
about from time to time, as if he expected to perceive somewhere the 
object of their ridicule. He had but a confused idea of having been 
taken up in the street the night before, and carried home to his father’s 
house. His heart-broken parents had not said a word to him on the 
subject, and he was trying to believe that his disgrace had not been so 
complete and so public, after all, as he had dreamed. 

He paused before a pleasant looking house, and, as an excuse for a 
moment’s delay, stooped to look at some beautiful nasturtiums that 
were clustering about the white paling. Then rousing his courage he 
boldly opened the gate, and proceeded towards the house, looking keen- 
ly at all the windows, as he advanced, and violently pulled the bell. 

He was refused admittance as he had partly expected, for it had so 
happened to.him on the two preceding days. The girl who opened 
the door stoutly declared ‘* Miss Mary” was not at home, though he 
was quite certain he had caught a glimpse of her face through the blind 
of her chamber window. 

** Yesterday I did not believe you, nor did I the day before,” said he, 


angrily, ‘* but as it was possible the ladies were out, I said nothing. At 
this hour I know they must be at home, liar as you are! Go and see, 
at least.” 


‘If it is any lie, it is my mistress’s, not mine,” said the girl, prepar- 
ing to shut the door. 

**Go and tell Miss Mary I will not go away till I have seen her,” 
said he, sitting down upon the steps, “ no— not if I stay here till I am 
gray.” 

The girl banged the door, and presently a voice from above made 
him start up, and look up at the window where he had seen Mary. The 
blind was still shut. 

“Go home, for mercy’s sake, go home, Edward,” said the voice. 
“ This afternoon I will come to your father’s, and talk with you. I 
have much — much to say. Do go!” 

*‘ Not a step, not an inch,” said Edward, doggedly. 

“ But Mrs. Allen has forbidden your being admitted.” 

“If you had the spirit of a chicken, you would not stay in a house 
where your betrothed could not enter.” 

** Won’t you go, Edward, to oblige me?” 

* No, Pll be Hem. Tell Mrs. Allen her front yard is a very 
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pleasant place, and I will do myself the pleasure of spending the day 
here. If my presence is not agreeable, she must either put me out by 
force, a thing not very easy to do,” said the young man,— drawing up 
his tall form, and clenching his hands, —‘ or she must allow me the 
privilege of ten minutes interview with her dutiful slave, Miss Mary 
Lee.” 

‘Go round to the side piazza, then, and | will talk with you from the 
parlor window.” 

Mary lingered a moment to wipe away a starting tear, and strengthen 
her determination, and when she opened the parlor door, she found 
Edward seated upon the sofa, having very easily made his entrance by 
the window. 

*‘ Pray then, how long is it,” said he, as she started back in her sur- 
prise, “‘ since Mrs. Allen became such a grandee that the son of my 
father is not good enough to set foot upon her Brussels carpet ?” 

“* Answer that question yourself, Edward,” said Mary, gently. “ Were 
you not once received here like a son by Mrs. Allen, and treated like a 
brother by her daughters? ‘The change,” and Mary sighed deeply, 
and her voice trembled, “‘ the only change is in you.” 

*¢ J was a mechanic’s son then, 1 am a mechanic’s son now. To be 
sure, [ am rather needy at present,” said Edward, rubbing his sleeve, 
“ but that is the fault of the old hunx, who will not allow me means to 
make a respectable appearance, though he has no child but me to leave 
his scrapings to. The young gentlemen of my acquaintance often 
wish him in heaven, and if I do not echo the wish, it is because I have 
an old trick of loving him, which it will take time and much ill treat- 
ment to rid me of.” 

“A year ago, you know, Edward, your father would have put any 
amount you asked for into your hands, without a question as to the use 
you intended to make of it. He had confidence in you, and you de- 
served it. Youspoke of him then with respect, obeyed him with affec- 
tionate zeal, and would have knocked any man down, who called him 
an old hunzx !” 

‘“‘] was green, my deary !” 

Mary made no answer, but her look spoke disgust. 

* Well then, Mary, I suppose I know what you mean. Yes, 1 am 
changed. Time was when I thought as much of a dollar earned or 
saved, as I now do of a hundred won. I was willing to plod; willing 
to slave from morning till night; wished for nothing better; hoped for 
nothing different. I thought only of taking my father’s business, and 
marrying my sweet Mary ; to live a humdrum life with the old folks, in 
the old spot. Yes, I should have trotted contentedly round in a half 
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peck measure all my days, without once looking over the top of it. 
But since I have seen the world - 

*O Edward! Well might I beg and pray you to hire a substitute, 
when I found you were drawn as a soldier. 1 knew you were governed 
more by habit than by any deeply founded principle, and I dreaded the 
effect of a camp life upon you.” 

‘* Was that all you feared? How proud I felt when you hung round 
my neck, and besought me to stay! You did not know it was to be 
such a bloodless war, my dove! Be honest; you were afraid your 
good boy of a lover was going to be shot, and if not killed, come home 
with a wooden leg, or a spoiled face. My head was full of glory, and 
patriotism, and all that. I little thought the boundary was to be settled 
by pen and ink after all, without our having so much as a skirmish with 
the enemy. I hoped to conquer Canada, and make my fortune; to be- 
come a captain, a colonel, a general — who knows ?” 

“T thank God that you were saved from scenes of bloodshed and ra- 
pine, and have not the hardened ferocity of the soldier; that you have 
not upon your soul the blood of innocent men, who had done you no 
injury.” 

“No injury ? Why, wouldn’t the bloodthirsty fellows take my life 
if they could ?” 

“You make war even more horrible and brutal than I supposed it, if 
every individual goes into the field thirsting for the blood of every in- 
dividual born on the opposite side of a boundary line, from his own.” 

‘“‘ Ah, well; but we want to beat, you see, and how is that to be done 
without killing men, I want to know ?” 

** You want to beat! That passion makes you willing tools — mere 
gamecocks in the hands of cold-blooded statesmen; there they sit in 
safety in their cabinets, and spend your precious lives and souls as their 
caprice or interest may dictate. Theirs is the greater guilt.” 

*‘ Very convenient doctrine, but it is true, too. A soldier is even 
less a free agent than your girl at the door here, who comfortably threw 
off the lie she told upon the conscience of her mistress. But come, 
the war is over and done with; both the State of Maine and Edward 
Harland are many dollars poorer in pocket for it, instead of the richer, 
as we expected, but that is no matter, since here am I sound in life and 
limb, and true in heart to you, my lovely girl. It is nothing to us now, 
so why talk of war? Have we nothing else to talk of ?” 

“Yes; something which I have long resolved to say; something 
which I have long delayed and dreaded, and wept to think of. Had 
you died in agony on the field of battle, I could hardly have felt a more 
bitter grief than that with which I now mourn your loss. For lost you 
are, to yourself and me, Edward; I can never be your -wife.” 
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“ But why? I shall some day or other be well off; perhaps sooner 
than you would think, to look at my coat.” 

“[ have determined to break off my engagement,” said Mary, pant- 
ing with emotion, and speaking with difficulty. ‘Your late con- 
duct 

‘0, I see how itis. It is Mrs. Allen] am to thank for this. If I 
forget it, may a 

“ No, Edward. She has a right to forbid you the house, having 
heard that of your habits which makes you an unfit person to be admit- 
ted to the society of her daughters. Further than they are concerned, 
she does not interfere, except to soothe my wretchedness.” 

* My habits, forsootl! as long as I behave well when I am in her 
presence, or her daughters’, what are my habits to her? I grant | 
may have been a little overtaken in liquor once or twice, or so. ‘That 
is easy to remedy. I will be on my guard, now I know my head won’t 
bear much. Surely, Mary, you won’t desert me, because the world 
frowns at me for one involuntary fault!” 

Mary was silent, but her look was resolute. 

“* Now | know what a woman’s heart is worth,” said he, bitterly. 

“You cannot know the worth of mine, you are unworthy to know 
it,” said Mary, who felt that she could have stood by his side through 
any reproach or shame that was undeserved, and through a life of pov- 
erty, that was not the fruit of vice. 

‘* My ruin be upon your head, since you leave me no hope for the 
future. Everybody despises me ; even you have turned against me 
now ; I have long been unhappy, but hoped for better times. Now, I 
despair. No matter what becomes of me.” 

Mary shuddered and turned pale. 

* You do not know half the power you have over me; half the in- 
fluence you might exert, if you loved me still. But you don’t; you 
are like the rest of your sex; fair weather friends all, and good for 
nothing to the unlucky and the unhappy.” 

* You are unjust; I still love the Edward Harland who won my 
heart, who shared all my thoughts and hopes, who made this house ring 
with his light-hearted gayety, yet never said or looked what could bring 
a blush to my cheek, or a pang to my heart. O, Edward, those were 
happy days, when I ever looked in your face with joy, and read there 
nothing but pure thoughts and honest self-respect. I read your very 
soul, and found it often the reflection of my own. Then, Edward, you 
had religious belief — religious emotion — though it had not deepened 
into principle by much reflection. We worshipped together — 
we ———.”” 
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“ T could go to church, I suppose, now. I do, sometimes; it is hor- 
ribly tedious, though, unless vo 

“As for my influence over you, it can be little indeed, now that 
there is so little sympathy between us. If I should spend my life with 
you, you might rob me of my peace, but I could not restore yours; I 
could not give you innocence, nor would my moral energy, were it 
greater than I feel it to be, be enough for us both.” 

“To hear you, one would think I was a villain, a robber at the very 
least, perhaps a murderer. What have I done that harmed any one 
but myself? Why cast me off, when I am willing to do whatever you 
require of me? I will return to my business if you command, though 
I had rather go into a treadmill. I will nail myself to my father’s 
counter, and drudge at his petty accounts, for a paltry pittance, though 
I could make a fortune in an hour, perhaps. Yes, a run of luck, if I 
had but the money to begin with, (which I have not, but you can lend 
it to me,) would make a gentleman of me, Mary, and then I will make 
you a lady for life. Let me once win a competency, I will renounce 
the dice, if you choose, and eschew all rowdy company forever. 
Then, if you require it, I will even sign the temperance pledge. You 
will find me everything you wish, or, at any rate, as moral a man as 
many who are not scouted and turned from the door by Mrs. Allen, or 
you, my little puritan.” 

Poor Mary buried her face in her handkerchief, and sobbed aloud. 
She was grieved that he had sunk so low as meanly to ask for her earn- 
ings; that little circumstance marked the change in his character more 
vividly to her mind, than his altered appearance, or the uncertain ru- 
mors of bis vicious courses. Edward exulted in her tears, hoping that 
she was softened towards him, satisfied by his promises of regard to 
appearances, and disposed to grant him a loan from her little salary as 
governess, to enable hin to “begin the world anew.” But when he 
began to urge this point, he found himself mistaken. 

‘‘ My purse shall ever be open to your necessities, Edward, but do 
not expect me to feed your vices.” 

** You and my father will not be blameless, should I resort to ways 
and means of raising the wind which would not meet your approval. 
Hitherto, I have had scruples.” 

*¢ Farewell,” cried Mary, starting up, ‘1 am unable to bear this any 
longer,” and she hurriedly drew a ring from her finger, and held it out 
towards him, together with a miniature which she had worn suspended 
round her neck. He dashed them from her trembling hand in a trans- 
port of grief and anger. 

“Fickle, deceitful, false-hearted, unfeeling as you are, Mary, why 
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cannot I be willing to resign you, willing to forget the promises you 
made when I gave these to you, on that happy evening, when we were 
walking together under the elm trees? But I have not so very con- 
venient a memory ; I will not take back my plighted faith, and as for 
these things, take them again, or I will stamp on them.” 

‘“T wished to retain this, I confess,” said Mary, taking up the minia- 
ture, and looking at it through her tears; ‘this is the open and happy 
countenance that I loved.” 

“* Keep it, then; why not?” 

“ T will; for I shall never love again, Edward ; I shall so far keep 
my word. Should you ever be in distress, or sick, remember me as a 
sister.” 

“‘ A sister! I would go to jail, 1 would die by my own hand, soon- 
er than give you that name. No, my Mary, since you love me yet, 
you shall not find it so easy to shake me off as you supposed.” And 
putting his arm suddenly round her, he endeavored to draw her to- 
wards him, and kiss her cheek. She shrank from his embrace with an 
indignant blush, and a loathing shudder, not to be mistaken. Edward 
felt it keenly ; he affected, however, to turn away with a careless air, 
and strode out of the house. Cc. W. L. 


[To be continued. ] 





Sermons. — “ It amazes me ministers don’t write better sermons — 
Iam sick of the dull, prosy affairs,” said a lady in the presence of a 
parson. 

* But it is no easy matter, my good woman, to write good sermons,” 
suggested the minister. 

“Yes,” rejoined the lady, ‘but you are so long about it, I on 
write one in half the time if I only had the text.” 

“Oh, if a text is all you want,” said the parson, “I will furnish that. 
Take this one from Solomon —‘ It is better to dwell in a corner of a 
housetop, than in a wide house with a brawling woman.’ ” 

** Do you mean ME, sir,” inquired the lady quickly. 

**Oh, my good woman,” was the grave response, * you will never 
make a good sermonizer; you are too soon in your application.” — 
Christian Inquirer. 
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“THE PURE IN HEART SHALL SEE GOD.” 


Or Abraham, whose name is recorded far back among the genera- 
tions of Noah, and who lived at that early period when angels were en- 
tertained even at the door of his tent, as he sat in the heat of the day, 
weary and alone,—of Abraham, with whom we associate the names 
and fate of Isaac and Jacob, of Joseph and Moses, and all those who 
“obtained a good report through faith,”"— of him, Christ said, ** he saw 
my day and was glad.” 

How could this be true? for, between the patriarchal age and the 
Christian era, century upon century rolled away. Let us turn back 
through the record of the long past, and pause by the door of Abra- 
ham’s tent, upon the plains of Mamre, and ask what was there in the 
condition of the world around, upon which the patriarch could look as 
an emblem of the day of the Lord? The rude and uncultivated 
waste stretching far abroad, which neither gave nor promised a speedy 
season of rejoicing, and the social condition even more discouraging, — 
the fierce battles of the kings, the corruption of the great cities, the 
anger, and impiety, and impurity, which entered into every nation and 
tribe,— what was there in these, or upon the face of the whole earth, 
to shadow forth unto the mind of the patriarch the coming of that 
time, ‘‘ when by night the angel of the Lord appeared unto the shep- 
herds upon the plains of Bethlehem, as they were watching their 
flocks, and said, ‘I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people; for unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord ?’” 

There could have been nothing, unless the traditions of the Paradise 
lost, and the visits of the angels at the door of his tent, joined with the 
longings of the faithful Abraham in painting the bright vision of the 
blessed day. These may have had their influence. ‘The world, in its 
early beauty and perfection, had been visited by a flood of waters, but 
those of the family of man which remained and were coming after, 
could not but send back a wishful and almost believing glance at the 
buried beauty, and look for its re-appearance upon the face of the 
earth; and even in the presence of the corrupt and barbaric hordes of 
men, from the pure mind of Abraham there could not be excluded the 
memory of that innocence which dwelt in Eden. Yet, strong and sug- 
gestive as may have been these influences, they could not have given 
to the patriarch the actual vision of the Christian day. In its charac- 
teristics and exaltation, it was too far removed from the scenes by 
which he was surrounded. Whence then came this beautiful vision to 
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the “ Father of the Faithful”? Was not the preparation for this great 
revelation made out of the obedience of his heart? It was the angel 
of goodness that not only guided his weary feet to the promised land, 
and talked with him under the shade of the trees, but so purified his 
eye of faith, that the bright prospect of the Advent day might be 
painted thereon; until, from the clear depths of his spirit, the 
knowledge of a future glory and blessedness was to rise, and bring 
from the dim and distant future the realities of a Christian world. 

This power it was, the power of goodness and piety, that opened the 
door of his mind for the entrance of that higher influence, even * the 
inspiration of the Almighty,” which gave wings to his pure faith, and, 
bearing it above the discouragements of his situation, over the darkness 
and ignorance of the intervening ages, rested it upon the pinnacle of 
the Christian year; so that the spirit of the patriarch was said to 
mingle its rejoicings in the Christian’s jubilee; ‘he saw my day and 
was glad.” 

And from this fact in the spiritual experience of the old patriarch, 
we, who are living beneath the full light of the Christian Dispensation, 
may draw a lesson. It needs hardly to be repeated here, that, encom- 
passed as we are by the monuments of Christian truth, we are yet 
faithless and blind. Their foundations were laid by Christ, but they 
stand side by side with the world’s temples before our sight, and we 
fear for their safety. We tremble, lest the gods of this world will 
have more votaries at their altars, and, ere long, the fire upon the true 
altar go out. 

Do we not know that this superstructure, built upon the Rock of 
Ages, must tower aloft, over all others, and be seen and acknowledged 
as the beacon-light of the world ? 

But, alas! we are sadly deficient in simple faith. We profess it, 
but we do not give it power over our views and above our fears. 
Every day, we may hear the Christian doubt whether this or that 
precept of Christianity can be practised yet—questioning whether it 
would not be rash to attempt its strict fulfilment, in the midst of the er- 
rors and prejudices of society. 

With these doubts we should not be troubled, were our spiritual 
vision cleared of its motes. Though we may not boast of “ prophetic 
skill,” or tongues of various tone, though ‘no heavenly harpings soothe 
our ear, or mystic dreams we share,” we have the power of lifting the 
veil from our hearts and living “as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
‘The pure in heart shall see God.” 

But we are not only faithless and blind to the progress and power of 
Christian truth over the sins of the world, but we are so intent upon 
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the present condition, the imperfections of society and individuals, that 
we become depressed, and fail of entering into that cheerfulness of 
spirit, which another course of mental habit would insure. By thus re- 
volving again and again the many departures from the great standard, 
we exhaust our time and strength, and have nothing left with which we 
can turn to the higher and brighter side of the picture. Being so en- 
grossed with the details of petty projects and follies, we lose the power 
of soaring above them all, and from the mount of vision looking down 
in patience and hope, “ knowing that the end is not yet.” 

In listening to the conversation of most religious persons, you will 
find that the prevailing spirit of their remarks is sorrowful and sad ; 
they sigh, and lament, and long for a better life, and thus burthened, 
they leave each other, and meet again, with the same words upon their 
lips, and the same shadow upon their hearts. ‘Mount up, immortal 
essence, mount!” for it is simply the ascendancy of the spirit which 
will place us where we ought to be, in the light and liberty of the 
Christian dispensation, even beyond the privileges of the righteous 
Abraham. 

Then shall we be able to penetrate through the mists and discourage- 
ments of the present condition, and see, and rejoice in the day of the 
Lord. For, as Abraham looked out from beyond the confusion around 
him, far through the long vista of ages into the promised land, and re- 
joiced, so may every Christian believer, taking a stand-point upon the 
Rock of Ages, the mountain of the Lord, stretch his vision, and behold 
over the obscurity and folly of the fleeting world, a scene of surpassing 
peace and glory, “ where all the kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

One of the most remarkable instances of the power of simple good- 
ness in rewarding its possessor with spiritual vision, was found in the 
character of “old Martha,” whose name several months ago was writ- 
ten upon the pages of this magazine, and a notice of whose departure 
from this world, appeared in a recent number of the Christian Inquirer. 
Born a slave, and reared under all the influences of that barbarous sys- 
tem, she struggled through its depressions, and, long before she was 
freed from its outward bondage, acquired for herself, under the blessing 
of God, that soul-liberty, which made her free to soar above sur- 

' rounding ills, and live in the blessedness of faith and aspiration. In 
this power she grew as the years of her earthly pilgrimage passed on, 
bringing to her poverty and persecution, domestic affliction, and at 
length physical infirmities and helplessness. But “none of these 
things moved her,” palsied her energies, or consumed her affections, or 
limited her religious joys. She could look back over many years 
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of toil and trial; before her sensitive and clear memory there rose 
many an hour of deprivation and want and sorrow; but of them she 
seldom spoke, and after drawing from them the lesson they were capa- 
ble of teaching, she resigned them to silence and oblivion, and turned 
her thoughts to the present good, and the future glory. Thus, there 
were revealed to her waiting and pure spirit many wonderful truths, far 
above her intellect to have acquired or grasped, so that even the gifted 
and learned might sit at her feet and be taught concerning things 
eternal. 

As of old, she too, the mother in Israel, entertained angels within 
her lowly abode. She held real converse with them; and if you en- 
tered her home unexpectedly, you would hear her voice, or see her 
animated and sainted countenance, as if engaged in earnest and joyful 
communion ; but you saw no one with her. ‘1 am not alone, though,” 
she would answer, to your inquiring look or word; “I am never 
alone.” 

And in the last hour of her extremity, after spending the long period 
of one hundred and eleven years upon the earth, she rose above bodily 
pain and exhaustion, and still rejoiced. Gradually, during the two 
weeks of her illness, the powers of nature failed, her sight became dim 
and then lost, her ears were dull of hearing, and her tongue refused its 
office. But she was not yet dead to the world and her friends. At the 
presence of the minister and the sound of holy words, a tear would 
moisten her closing eye, and the warm grasp of her hand give proof 
of her continued presence and joy. Through the still nights and days 
which immediately preceded her release from the worn and useless 
body, the “ angels were still whispering to her,” and there was no 
shadow over the joy of her spirit. ‘‘She saw my day and was glad.” 

And as the year was drawing to its close, at the solemn and signifi- 
cant hour of midnight, while the stars were keeping watch over her 
lowly dwelling, the spirit of the faithful mother in Israel, in the light 
of God’s countenance, soared upward to its home in the heavens. On 
the first day of the new year, in the brightness of its noon-day hour, 
the sacred remains of this Christian were borne, beneath the power of 
holy prayer, and the order of burial rites, to their long resting-place. 

And now, her faith is turned, indeed, to sight; that tongue is again 
loosed: the fire of devotion is again rekindled upon the altar of her 
heart, never more to go out. ‘ The pure in heart shall see God.” 


“The soul, of origin divine, 

God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 
In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day!” 
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A SERMON, BY REV, JASON WHITMAN. 


1 Peter i. 9. Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your 


souls. 


Our New-England towns and villages are marked by an imposing 
array of religious instrumentalities; in their houses of worship, in their 
various religious organizations, in the residence and labors of a Chris- 
tian ministry. Sometimes these instrumentalities have been idolized, 
while the end, for the accomplishment of which they are appointed, 
has been overlooked. And then again, on the other hand, they have 
been undervalued and neglected. 1 propose, therefore, at this time, to 
occupy your attention by an endeavor to point out what is ultimate and 
final in religion, to mark the distinction between the end to be sought, 
and the instrumentalities appointed for its attainment, and to show in 
what way these instrumentalities are subsidiary and efficient. 

What then is ultimate and final in religion? In other words what is 
the ultimate object, at which we should aim in regard to ourselves as 
individuals, in our endeavors to accomplish in our own hearts and lives 
the true purposes of the Gospel; and what is the state into which we 
should seek to bring the community, in order that it may be in reality 
and in all respects truly a Christian community? In regard to our- 
selves, I answer that we should seek to bring our souls into a childlike 
frame, into a state of entire consecration to the service of God, and of 
perfect oneness of feeling and affection with his holy will, into a state 
of conscious, sincere loyalty to the Supreme Jehovah, into a state of 
perfect love, of perfect faith, and of perfect devotion of heart and of 
life. I sincerely believe that a higher and richer experience of the 
power and of the joy of religion than most men imagine or desire, 
which should be sought by every true Christian, and which, if sought 
with the same diligence, earnestness and perseverance with which men 
seek for the treasures of earth, may, through God’s blessing, be at- 
ained. Itis a state of entire subordination of our own wishes, plans 
and purposes to the will of God; in which we shall feel that God is all 
in all, and that we are only instruments in his hand; and in which we 
shall desire only to be instruments for the accomplishment of his wise 
and holy purposes. It is a state in which, with our Saviour, it will be 
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our meat and our drink, that which will give us spiritual nourishment 
and strength, to do the will of our Father which is in heaven, in which 
our only prayer, in regard to ourselves, will be ‘* Lord, what wouldst 
thou have us to do?”; and in which our ultimate prayer will be, 
“ Father, thy will be done,” even though we be cast aside from all ac- 
tive agency in its accomplishment. 

In this state of the soul there will be great calmness of spirit, great 
joy and peace in believing. There will be an almost distinct spiritual 
perception of the presence of an all-surrounding God. We see him 
in every thing. We touch him at every point. The heavens declare 
the glory of God. Every beautiful tint upon the flower, every sound 
of melody, every manifestation of life in the vegetable world, or of 
enjoyment in the animal, speaks to us of the wisdom and goodness of 
an ever present Creator. Indeed, the whole beautiful creation, with all 
its variety and all its sublimity, becomes to us but the spirit vesture, the 
sensible form, through which the ever-present but unseen Spirit mani- 
fests himself to our spirits. 

In this state of the soul we shall see God in every event of Provi- 
dence ; in all the multiplied blessings of life, and in the saddening afflic- 
tions we are sometimes called to endure, we shall perceive that it is 
God that speaks, and speaks, alike in both, in accents of mercy and of 
love. In the enjoyment of blessings, the soul will draw near to him in 
the holy communion of a joyous and heartfelt gratitude. In seasons of 
sorrow and affliction, it will compose itself to rest upon his bosom, in 
the exercise of a resigned acquiescence and a confiding trust. And in 
these exercises, it will enjoy the felt presence of a God of love, will 
experience spiritual emotions, of which no tongue can tell, and receive 
communications of divine influence sufficient to impart an earnest and 
a foretaste of heavenly bliss, even amid the trials and disappointments 
of earth. Such are the states of soul, in regard to God, which we 
should seek to attain. And if we do attain them, they will spread out 
over our whole characters, and bring into harmony with themselves all 
our feelings in regard to our fellow men, and all our views of labor and 
of duty. 

Looking to God as our Father, we shall regard our fellow-men, of 
every class and condition, of every race and hue, as brethren of the 
same spiritual family with ourselves, to be regarded with fraternal af- 
fection, and treated with fraternal kindness. Our gratitude and love to 
the common Father, and our devotion to his will, will generate a deep 
interest in every brother of the common family. As our piety to God 
becomes more warm and ardent, our love to man will become more 
extensive in its reach, more active and energetic in its manifestation. 
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The erring we shall seek to reclaim, the criminal to reform, the suffer- 
ing to relieve, the ignorant to enlighten, the enslaved to set free. In 
regard to our brethren who are intemperate, who are oppressed with 
the heavy burden of poverty, who have fallen the victims of sin, and 
are branded as criminals, or those who have almost lost their manhood 
through the heart-withering influences of an involuntary oppression, and 
hopeless servitude, we shall desire, not merely to speak to them a few 
kind words, not merely to afford to them some slight temporary relief; 
we shall desire to take them by the hand, cordially and affectionately, 
and raise them up to the same level, in these respects, upon which we 
ourselves are standing; to take them by the hand and say to them, as 
Peter said to Cornelius, “stand up, for we ourselves are also men,” 
stand up in the enjoyment of liberty, in the possession of the comforts 
of life, of opportunities for social, intellectual and moral improvement, 
and be ye also men. 

And then, too, in regard to the labors of life, we shall feel that they 
are all the allotments of our Father in Heaven, appointed as the instru- 
mentalities of our moral and spiritual growth; and that how widely 
soever different pursuits may be separated from each other in the opin- 
ions of men, as honorable or dishonorable, they are all alike in the sight 
of God; and in the true Christian view are all placed upon the same 
high level, when they are performed under the influence of the same 
holy motive, an affectionate and conscientious regard for the will of our 
all-perfect Father. 

With the states of soul of which I have spoken in regard to God, and 
in regard to our fellow-men, our union of heart with our blessed 
Saviour will be close and intimate; and our communion with him, de- 
lightful and improving. Our hearts will be filled with gratitude and 
love to him, as the sanctified and sent of the Father, as the moral mani- 
festation of the divinity, and the living representation of perfection in 
humanity ; as having revealed to us our Father in Heaven, rescued us 
from a distressing orphanage, and brought us near to him in affection 
and feeling, in devotion of purpose, and ubedience of life. And in the 
enjoyment of this near communion with the pure and holy Jesus, we 
shall be constantly becoming more and more Christ-like in feeling and 
in character. We shall breathe the spirit of Christ, and speak the 
words of Christ, and be governed by the principles of Christ. Through 
the power of his life, and of his death, we shall be freed from the love 
of sin, and from the power of sin. We shall put on the Lord Jesus, 
we shall have Christ formed within us the hope of glory. I have thus 
pointed out the feelings and the characters which we should seek to 
attain, in order that the purposes of the Gospel may be fully accom- 
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plished in us as individuals. I have endeavored to show that it should 
be the ultimate object of each one’s religious efforts to become truly 
Christ-like in feeling, principle and conduct, to possess and manifest his 
spirit of unreserved devotion to the will of God, his spirit of all-em- 
bracing and self-sacrificing love to man. When these traits are per- 
fected in our characters, then will the final purposes of the Gospel be 
accomplished in regard to us as individuals. Then shall we be in the 
enjoyment of what is ultimate, final and absolute in religion. 

To the question, Into what state should we seek to bring the commu- 
nity, in order that it may be in reality and in all respects a truly Chris- 
tian community ? I answer that communities are composed of individu- 
als, and that the Gospel deals with communities, and accomplishes its 
purposes in regard to them, only as it exerts its controlling and trans- 
forming influence upon the affections, the principles and the conduct of 
individuals. If then, the ultimate purposes of the Gospel are accom- 
plished in regard to the separate members of communities, as individ- 
uals, they will be in regard to the community itself, considered as @ 
whole. The truth of this inference would seem, at first thought, to be 
perfectly obvious. And yet there are striking facts, evident upon the 
very surface of society, which seem to contradict its truth. There are 
professedly Christian communities, the members of which, in their in- 
dividual capacity, and in the devotional aspect of their characters, seem 
to be truly Christian, while yet there are prevalent in these same com- 
munities many unchristian notions, practices, customs and institutions. 
There are nations, for example, which profess to regard themselves as 
the followers of the Prince of Peace, and among the members of which 
the Scriptures of the New Testament containing the instructions of the 
Saviour are freely circulated, in which they read his injunctions incul- 
cating upon all his followers a spirit of long-suffering, forbearance un- 
der ill-treatment, and of forgiveness of enemies, while yet these na- 
tions engage in destructive wars with each other, and often too, upon 
the most frivolous pretences. Nay, more. They cherish, in various 
ways, and openly avow, and distinctly manifest the unchristian spirit of 
revenge. Then too, there are communities nominally Christian ; and 
among the members of which there is undoubtedly much devotional 
feeling ; in whose ears are often read the precepts of the Saviour, re- 
quiring his disciples to love their neighbors as themselves, and to do in 
all things to others, as they would have others do to them, while yet 
they seize upon their more ignorant and defenceless fellow-men, and 
call them property, buy them and sell them as they do their horses and 
their mules; beat them, and often maim them; deprive them of the 
means of knowledge ; close against them the Volume of God’s Holy 
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Word, and compel them to contract that most holy of all earthly rela- 
tions, the marriage union, without regard to the affectionate attachment 
upon which it should ever be based, or to dissolve it simply at the arbi- 
trary command of another, or as fluctuations in business, or changes in 
property may determine. ‘Then, still further, there are those, even in 
our own beloved New-England, who encourage by their indulgences, 
or sustain by their pursuits, customs and fashions fraught with the direst 
evils to the community. There are those who still continue the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks, by which their fellow men are reduced to a con- 
dition ten-fold worse than death; and others who by their invitations 
and their example, by their social drinking of wine, or their moderate 
indulgence in ardent spirits, are lending their influence to the encour- 
agement, support and countenance of intemperance in our midst, while 
yet they claim to be regarded as Christians. All these unchristian 
practices, customs and institutions, together with many others which I 
have not time to enumerate, prevail in communities professedly Chris- 
tian, and among those who regard themselves as good and true follow- 
ers of the Lord Jesus. 

And not only so; there are prevalent even in Christian communities, 
false notions in regard to public sins and social wrongs. There are 
those, who, if we may judge by their conduct, seem to think that a 
man may be a very good Christian, and yet neglect, entirely, to carry 
his Christian principles and Christian spirit into his business transac- 
tions, his political efforts, or his official acts. The idea seems to be 
prevalent with some, that business is one thing and religion another, and 
a different thing ; that a political caucus and a social prayer meeting 
are so very different, the one from the other, as to authorize, if not re- 
quire entirely different principles of conduct, and an entirely different 
spirit. It seems to be thought that as a Christian, and in all Christian 
efforts, a man is bound to speak the truth, but that as a politician, and 
to promote the interests of his political party, he may be permitted to 
exaggerate, misrepresent and deceive ; that as a Christian, he must do 
to others as he would have others do to him ; but that as a man of busi- 
ness he may look safely to his own interests, and may take the advan- 
tage, whenever he can, of the ignorance and of the necessities of his 
brethren. It is by many considered as altogether unchristian for a man 
to meet his fellow-man in the deadly conflict of the duel, but not un- 
christian for the same man to use all his influence as a ruler to plunge 
his nation into war with a neighboring nation ; as a general to lead his 
army to battle; or as a soldier to plunge his sword into the heart of his 
fellow-man. Christian principle, it seems to be thought by some, must 
not be applied to these positions, acts and pursuits; or if applied to 
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them at all, it must be in some peculiar way. Indeed, attempts are 
made to palliate, excuse and even justify these things, and show that 
they are consistent with the requirements of the Gospel. 

Since then there are prevalent in Christian communities many social 
evils and public wrongs, which seem to be inconsistent with the highest 
and holiest manifestations of Christian influences; something more is 
necessary than simply to interest individuals in their individual capacity 
in the claims and requirements of the Gospel. Efforts must be put 
forth for the especial purpose of reforming Christian communities, and 
banishing from them all unchristian ideas, customs, fashions and insti- 
tutions. For Christianity wages a war, a war of love it is true, but’ at 
the same time, a war of uncompromising hostility, and of utter exter- 
mination against all sin, whether personal or organic, whether in the 
individual or in the body politic. It seeks to remove from our world all 
personal unholiness, all public sin, all social wrong doing, and to fill the 
whole earth with purity and holiness, with peace and love. It would 
do this, it is true, in its own way and by its own instrumentalities ; not 
by harsh denunciation, not by bitter reproaches; but by the power of 
truth uttered in the spirit of love, by kindness in presenting and urging 
home upon the attention the precepts of the Gospel, united with firm- 
ness in adhering to their requisitions. Indeed, Christianity wages a 
war not only against the prevalent sins of a community, but also against 
all manifestation of an unchristian spirit, and all pursuit of unchristian 
measures, even in efforts to remove sin from the world. What, then, 
the question returns upon us, what are we to seek to accomplish in re- 
gard to any community, in order that it may be in reality and in all 
respects a truly Christian community? I answer that, by Christian in- 
strumentalities, and in the exercise of a Christian spirit we are to seek 
to bring the community, in its associated capacity, into subjection to 
Christian principles, and to the manifestation of the Christian spirit in 
all its social efforts and public acts. We are to strive to bring about 
that period, when the acts of every legislative assembly shall be based 
upon Christian prihciples, shall be marked by a Christian spirit, and 
shall aim at Christian results; that period when the same regard for 
Christian principle, and the same manifestation of the Christian spirit 
shall characterize all political consultations and exertions, all business 
transactions, and all social intercourse. In short, we are to strive to 
hasten on that glorious period, hinted at in the prophecies of old, when 
men “ shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ; when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more; that period when they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all the holy mountain of the Lord, when the earth 
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shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
seas.” When any community is brought into this state, then may we 
feel that the ultimate purposes of the Gospel in regard to it are accom- 
plished, and that it is in reality and in all respects truly a Christian 
community. 

You will have observed in the remarks which have been offered upon 
the ultimate objects and final purposes of the Gospel, that the question, 
whether they are accomplished in regard to any individual or any com- 
munity, will not be satisfactorily answered by the statement that cer- 
tain doctrines have been embraced, certain forms of worship observed, 
or certain modes of Christian effort adopted. The question has refer- 
ence to something above and beyond all this; it refers to the heart and 
the life of the individual, to the prevalent ideas, practices, customs and 
institutions of the community. If you ask whether the ultimate pur- 
poses of the Gospel have been accomplished in regard to an individual, 
it will not be a sufficient answer to say that he has embraced this or 
that particular form of belief, that he has connected himself with this 
or that Christian church, that he is constant in the observance of this or 
that particular form of worship. These answers relate to things which 
are important in themselves, and in their influences. But they fall 
short of the point to which your question is directed. You wish to go 
beyond all these, and learn whether his having adopted and applied 
these instrumentalities has made him a Christ-like man in all his feel- 
ings, principles, purposes and character. If you ask whether the ulti- 
mate purposes of the Gospel have been accomplished in regard to any 
community, it will: not be a satisfactory answer to say that they are 
zealous members of this or that religious sect, that they have erected 
many and splendid edifices of worship, that they are constant in their 
attendance upon social meetings for conference and prayer. You will 
rejoice to hear all this, and will regard it as the adoption of important 
religious instrumentalities. But the mere fact that these things are so, 
will not constitute a satisfactory answer to your question, will not reach 
the point to which that is directed. You wish to go farther, and ascer- 
tain whether, by the adoption of these instrumentalities, they have ac- 
quired, and are manifesting the spirit of the Gospel in all their various 
practices, customs and institutions. Nor yet will it be a sufficient an- 
swer to your question to say that they are earnestly devoted to the phil- 
anthropic reforms of the day; that they are zealous temperance men ; 
earnest advocates of universal peace ; decided and active Abolitionists, 
You will rejoice to hear this, to learn that they are engaged in the pro- 
motion of these important objects of benevolent and Christian effort. 
But they may be active in these philanthropic reforms, while yet in 
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their personal and private character, they may not be Christ-like in 
feeling, purpose and conduct; while yet they may perhaps neglect to 
breathe the Christian spirit, or forget to pursue Christian measures in 
their efforts to remove sin and suffering from the world. You wish to 
know whether they unite in their characters personal purity and _holi- 
ness, with warm-hearted benevolence, and active philanthropy ; 
whether they are seeking to reform the world by the power of Christian 
truth, uttered in the spirit of Christian love. 

I have thus endeavored to point out what is ultimate, absolute and 
permanent in religion ; in other words, to show when the final purposes 
of the Gospel may be considered as accomplished in regard to individ- 
uals and communities. All else is subordinate and subsidiary to this 
great end. In this light principally, as instrumentalities for the accom- 
plishment of the ultimate purposes of the Gospel, should we regard the 
doctrines of religion which we may embrace. The simple circum- 
stance that, in the cold and speculative belief of the head, we have 
embraced this doctrine or that, will not of itself constitute us true and 
devoted followers of the Lord Jesus. But our belief in the doctrines 
of the Gospel may be improved by us to the spiritual regeneration of 
our hearts, to the moral purification of our lives. If I believe in God as 
a universal, ever-present, all-perfect Father, ordering or permitting all 
the events of my life in the exercise of wisdom and of love, I may im- 
prove that belief as the efficient means of filling my heart with grati- 
tude in prosperity, with trust and resignation in adversity, and with a 
spirit of devoted obedience in duty. If I believe in God as of purer 
eyes than to look with pleasure upon sin, the more I dwell upon this 
belief, the more shall I be filled with a holy dread of wrong-doing. If 
I believe in Jesus of Nazareth as an all-sufficient Saviour, the more I 
contemplate this soul-sustaining truth, the more entirely shall I cast 
myself upon him for salvation, in a life of devoted and unreserved obe- 
dience to all his instructions. If I believe that the renewing, sanctify- 
ing, enlightening and strengthening influences of the Holy Spirit will 
be granted to all who earnestly and fervently seek for them, I may so 
cherish this belief, so bring it home to my own heart and feelings, to 
my own wants and weaknesses, as to fill my heart with courage and 
confidence in all doubt and difficulty, in all duty and trial. If I believe 
in the common, the universal brotherhood of man, and seriously inquire 
for the duties which grow out of this relation, shall I not be led to cher- 
ish a more sincere and expansive regard for the whole human race? 
shall I not be prompted to do what may be in my power for the promo- 
tion of human happiness and improvement, for the relief of human 
distress, and for securing to the whole human family the enjoyment of 
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their just rights? If I believe in my- own spiritual nature, and in the 
immortality of the soul, shall I not be led by my belief to live more 
for the soul and for eternity, and less for the body and for time? . If I 
believe that every unholy thought which may be cherished, every sin- 
ful desire which may be indulged, and every vain imagination which 
may be dwelt upon, will leave a stain of sinful pollution upon the soul, 
unfitting it for the enjoyment of God, shall I not be moved by that be- 
lief to watch most carefully over all my thoughts, feelings and affec- 
tions? In this way a belief in the various doctrines of the Gospel 
may be so improved by us, may be so brought home to our hearts’ best 
affections, and so applied to our own daily walk, as to become powerful 
instrumentalities in accomplishing within us the ultimate purposes of 
the Gospel, in making us truly Christ-like in feeling and character. It 
is in this view, as subsidiary to holiness of heart and life, that the doc- 
trines of the Gospel: are chiefly valuable. For this purpose should 
they be studied and embraced, to the accomplishment of this object 
should they be improved. 

In this light also, as instrumentalities adapted to make us more pure 
and holy, more benevolent and philanthropic, more Christ-like in the 
inward states of the soul, and in the outward manifestations of charac- 
ter, should we regard all exercises of religious worship, and all the ob- 
servauce of the ordinances of religion. If you draw near to God in 
prayer you perform a sacred and important duty, a duty in accordance 
with God’s will, and to the right performance of which God’s promise 
is attached. But the chief value even of prayer is to be found in its 
influences upon the soul itself, as an instrumentality in keeping alive, 
and strengthening within us, all devotional feelings, in bringing the soul 
into a Christ-like state, in rendering more permanent and powerful all 
religious feelings and all spiritual emotions. If, under the influence of 
filial love, confiding trust and sincere devotion, you draw near to God in 
prayer, you do by that act exercise and thereby strengthen the feelings 
and principles by which prayer is prompted. If, in the exercise of 
all-embracing love to man, you draw near to God, you have done some- 
thing to deepen and strengthen that love, and to render it influential 
over the conduct. If, with a holy dread of sin, you ask of God heav- 
enly guidance and spiritual strength, you have, by the very supplication 
you have offered, increased and rendered more efficient your abhor- 
rence of every thing wrong. In this way, every act of prayer and of 
praise is instrumental in keeping alive, in rendering brighter and warm- 
er, the flame of pure devotion in the soul. In this way, is God’s pro- 
mise to hear and answer prayer verified to the soul of him who prays. 
Prayer is a privilege, a precious, a -glorious privilege, in which frail, 
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fallible, erring, sinful man is permitted to hold communion with the 
infinite, all-perfect and holy One. The practice of prayer is a solemn 
duty, to the performance of which we are bound by the strongest obli- 
gations of dependence, of gratitude, and of hope. The answer to 
prayer is so experienced when it is blessed to the purification of the 
soul, the elevation and enlargement of the affections, and the confirma- 
tion of all holy and virtuous principles. Would that we might all 
cherish a more just appreciation of the preciousness of prayer, both 
private and social, as a privilege, of its importance as a duty, and of 
its value as an instrumentality for the promotion of purity of heart and 
holiness of life. 

In the same light are we to regard the observance of the ordinances 
of religion. These were appointed by Christ, who knew what was in 
man, in adaptation to our weakness and our spiritual wants. The re- 
quest “this do in remembrance of me,” is a most tender and touching 
request, addressed to the deepest affections of the heart, coming as it 
does from one, who was ready to lay down his life for our salvation. 
But one of the most endearing views of this ordinance is that which 
regards it as appointed to become a help to our weakness, and an in- 
strument of our spiritual strength and growth. Here we are, weak 
and frail, with appetites and passions requiring control, surrounded with 
temptations difficult to withstand, driven by the labors and distracted 
by the cares of earth. How kind and gracious is our Saviour, to es- 
tablish this ordinance, so well adapted, in all the holy associations by 
which it i8 surrounded, in all the touching reminiscences which it 
awakens, and in all the spiritual influences which flow from it, to 
strengthen us in our weakness, to sustain us under our trials, and to 
help forward our constantly increasing preparation for heavenly bliss. 
Will not all who love the Lord Jesus, rejoice to comply with his tender 
request, come to the table of remembrance, and secure the influence of 
an appropriate and powerful religious instrumentality, adapted to per- 
fect them in all the virtues and graces of the Christian walk? But let 
no one think that he has done all, when he has seated himself at the table 
of remembrance, and partaken of the emblems of Christ’s body and 
blood. If you have done this, you have reason to bless God that you 
have been enabled to avail yourselves of a powerful instrumentality, 
which, if improved aright, may essentially aid you in your endeavors 
to become truly Christ-like in feeling and in character. If,as you draw 
near to the table of remembrance, you consider the evil of sin, its 
hatefulness in the sight of God, its polluting and debasing influence up- 
on the human soul; if you consider the worth of your own spiritual 
nature, as indicated by the provision which God has made for its deliv- 
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erance from sin, and by the sufferings the Saviour was willing to en- 
dure for its salvation; if, as you are seated at the table, you dwell 
upon the disclosures, the precepts, the example of Christ, devout grati- 
tude will be awakened in your hearts, your souls will be filled with holy, 
spiritual aspirations, and you will be led, at every successive observance 
of the ordinance, to renew your consecration of yourselves to the ser- 
vice of your God, in the Gospel of his Son. In this way, your observ- 
ance of the ordinance of the supper will become a constantly operating 
instrumentality for the promotion of your personal religious improve- 
ment. It is for this, among other reasons, that this ordinance should 
be highly valued, and to this end more especially should it be observed 
and improved. 

And, finally, correct moral conduct, valuable as it is in life, impor- 
tant as it is to the community, derives its chief value to the individual 
himself, from being regarded as instrumental to something higher, more 
important and more enduring than itself. The community, it is true, 
cannot look beyond the outward conduct. If that is in accordance 
with Gospel precepts, the purposes of the Gospel, so far as the commu- 
nity is concerned, are accomplished. But with the individual the out- 
ward conduct derives its character and its value from the motive by 
which it is prompted, and from being regarded principally as a mani- 
festation of the state of the heart. An act of friendship may be very 
important in itself, but it will be valued principally as an indication of 
a friendly state of the affections. And especially to the individual 
who performs the act, will its value depend upon its being a true mani- 
festation of his feelings. For its reflex influence upon his own soul 
will depend upon this, since it is only as a true manifestation of the 
affections that it can exercise them, and by exercising deepen and 
strengthen them, and render them more powerful and influential. So 
an act of moral honesty, of long-suffering, forbearance, of kindness in 
social intercourse, a course of unswerving devotion to duty amid diffi- 
culties and in the face of obstacles, will be chiefly regarded by the in- 
dividual who performs and pursues them, as a manifestation of the 
state of his feelings and principles, and will be especially valued be- 
cause by exercising they strengthen right feelings and principles, and 
in this way promote the religious improvement of the soul. Perhaps I 
may differ from others in the view I take of moral conduct as instru- 
mental of spiritual growth. But it seems to me a very important view, 
tending to enhance the value and importance of correct moral conduct, 
and to expose an error which sometimes prevails in regard to it. For 
surely when it is considered that every instance of correct moral de- 
portment exerts an influence for good, and every instance of moral 
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delinquency exerts an influence for evil, upon the spiritual and immor- 
tal nature, the importance of pursuing the one and avoiding the other, 
will be enhanced in our estimation. Correct moral conduct will be 
valued, not merely for what it is in itself, and in its influence upon 
standing and reputation in the community, but, more especially, for 
what it is in its influence upon the soul itself, in advancing its prepara- 
tion for the enjoyment of God’s presence. Then too there is an error 
abroad in regard to the sufficiency of correct moral conduct in securing 
eternal bliss. The question is ofien asked, “if a man be a correct 
moral man, is not that sufficient? What matter if he be not a devout, 
holy, spiritually-minded man?” ‘To the community it may not matter; 
for devoutness of affections, holiness of heart, spirituality of mind lie 
beyond the cognizance of the community. But to the individual him- 
self it will be a matter of the utmost importance, since the true value 
of his correctness of moral conduct in the sight of God, and its benefi- 
cial effect upon his own soul will depend upon the motives by which it 
is prompted, upon its being based upon and proceeding from high, 
holy, spiritual feelings and principles. The honesty of the truly reli- 
gious man may not be of more value to the community than the hon- 
esty of the irreligious man, excepting as it is based upon a more fixed 
principle, and is therefore more to be depended upon. But to the indi- 
vidual himself, a simple act of honesty proceeding from religious prin- 
ciple, is of tenfold more value, is vastly more beneficial in its reflex 
influence upon his own soul, than the same act of honesty performed 
under the influence of a lower, a worldly motive. It seems to me im- 
portant, then, that we should look upon even outward moral conduct as 
instrumental in its relation to the soul, and the soul’s best welfare. 

The views which I have in this discourse advanced, I helieve to be 
of the utmost importance in their practical bearings. There is, with 
many, a tendency to idolize means and instrumentalities, and to rest 
satisfied with an outward attention to them, without even inquiring 
whether they have exerted or are exerting their appropriate influence 
upon the heart and life. Are there not many who rejoice to be called 
by this or that sectarian name, and congratulate themselves that they 
have embraced this or that system of doctrines; are there not many 
who attend regularly upon the services of the Sabbath; are there not 
some who seat themselves from time to time at the table of remem- 
brance, and who feel that simply in consequence of these acts they 
are more acceptable in the sight of God and more certain of heavenly 
happiness, without asking whether their attention to these instrumentali- 
ties is making them better men, more pure in heart, more holy in life? 
Are there not many who rejoice in the moral correctness of their out- 
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ward conduct, and feel that this is all that is necessary to secure for 
them the enjoyment of heavenly blessedness, while yet they ask not 
whether the heart be right with God, whether the soul be in a pure, 
holy and spiritual frame? It is important, then, that we should have a 
clear conception of the precise objects we are to seek, in our attention 
to religious instrumentalities, both in regard to ourselves, and in regard 
to the community around us. Then shall we understand in what way 
all these instrumentalities are to be employed and improved. The 
doctrines we embrace will no longer remain mere intellectual abstrac- 
tions, they will become living principles of action, and their influence 
upon the heart and the life will be distinctly manifested in the daily 
walk and conversation. Our forms of worship and our observance of 
the ordinances of religion will cease to be mere formalities. They 
will become occasions of holy communion with God and of spiritual 
fellowship with Christ, and with one another, seasons of refreshment 
from the Lord, when Christian principles are strengthened, religious 
feelings deepened, and heavenward aspirations rendered more ardent. 
And our correctness of moral deportment will cease to be a mere con- 
formity with outward rules of propriety, and will become the manifes- 
tation and the exercise of our fixed principles of devotion to God and 
of benevolence to man. It will no longer be a matter of mere worldly 
policy, it will become a matter of conscience and of duty, instrumental 
of the soul’s developement and growth in all that is pure, lovely and of 
good report. 

Then again there is a tendency, with some, to undervalue the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, the exercises of worship, the ordinances of reli- 
gion. If an individual have love to man and love to God, what matter, 
say some, whether he embrace one system of doctrines or another, or 
whether he have any religious belief at all, what matter whether he 
pray or neglect prayer, whether he seat himself at the table of remem- 
brance or turn away from it? In this query it is forgotten that these 
things,- truths believed, worship offered, ordinances observed, are the 
means, the instruments of holiness. The views I have advanced, if 
true, will serve to enhance in our estimation the value of all these. 
We shall regard them, not merely as they are in themselves, but as 
they are in relation to spiritual growth and eternal happiness. The 
more we value these, the more ardent our desire for spiritual improve- 
ment and eternal bliss, the more earnestly shall we seek for a pure 
faith, a sincere worship, a devout observance of the ordinances. In 
this connection we hear of “the transient and the permanent in Chris- 
tianity.” A belief in the miraculous origin of our religion is placed 
among the things which are transient, and which are destined to pass 
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away, while purity of heart and holiness of life, love to God, and love 
to man are justly regarded as absolute and permanent. It is sometimes 
asked if the soul is sustained upon the bed of death by a belief in the 
miraculous origin of our religion, rather than by its own holy union 
with God through the power of faith and love. The proper answer to 
this question is, that a belief in the miraculous origin and divine au- 
thority of our religion, has been the instrument of bringing the soul 
into this holy union. What may perhaps with truth be regarded as in 
itself transient becomes of vast importance and of permanent value 
from its connection with what is ultimate and absolute. And then too, 
that which is transient with the individual becomes permanent with the 
community and the race. I[t is with the individual an instrumentality 
toa permanent end. As an instrumentality, it is needed by all other 
members of the community, who have not enjoyed it, and will be as 
important to them as it has been to those who have already experienced 
its beneficial influences. As an instrumentality, it will be as important 
to all succeeding generations, as it has been to those which have gone 
before. Itis then only from the vast and unspeakable importance of 
the ends they are intended to accomplish, that the true value of all re- 
ligious instrumentalities is to be learned. While therefore we should 
ever assign them their true place, as instrumentalities, we should also 
assign them their true value, enhanced as it is by their relation to the 
spiritual growth and eternal welfare of the soul. 

My friends of this religious society ,* I have supposed that the subject 
of my discourse, and the remarks which I have offered might not be 
inappropriate to this occasion. As my brother, this day, takes upon 
him, more formally, the vows of that ministry among you, to which 
you have invited him, you will perceive that in his labors, you are 
henceforth to enjoy an important religious instrumentality. But re- 
member, I beseech you, that it depends much upon the light in which 
you may regard that instrumentality, and the manner in which you may 
improve it, whether its influence upon you shall be for your good or for 
your hurt; that the word preached will not profit unless it be mixed 
with faith in the hearers. You will bear it in mind that your pastor 
comes among you, not that he may be religious in your stead, but that, 
under God’s guidance and with God’s blessing, he may aid you in your 
endeavors to work out your own salvation. He. comes, not that he 
may stand between you and your God, between you and your Saviour, 
but that he may conduct you, in your own persons, to a near, in- 
timate and holy union of heart with your Saviour and your God. Re- 


* Preached at the Installation of Rev. Mr Dall, in Needham, Mass. 
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ceive, then, your pastor to your hearts. Give him your confidence, 
and your affections. Let your regard for him be manifested by your 
warm-hearted and active co-operation with him in every good word and 
work ; by your attendance upon the institutions and your observance of 
the ordinances of the Gospel, by the purity and holiness of your hearts, 
the uprightness and integrity of your lives, and the expansion of your 
philanthropic affections. Seek to build up for yourselves, in peace and 
harmony, by prayer and by effort, that kingdom of righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit, which your pastor will strive, as an 
instrument in God’s hand, to build up among you. By so doing, you 
will secure the blessed influences of God’s Holy Spirit, and will re- 
ceive the “end of your faith,” the end of all your labors and efforts, 
the end of all the religious instrumentalities with which you are fa- 
vored, “ even thé salvation of your souls.” 

And, my brother, the views which I have presented, place, as it 
seems to me, that blessed ministry of reconciliation, in which we have 
been permitted to take part, upon its truest and most exalted foundation. 
We are instruments in the hands of God, laboring to accomplish his 
holy purposes on earth, beseeching our fellow-men “ in Christ’s stead 
to be reconciled to our Father in heaven.” Regarding our ministry as 
a divinely appointed instrumentality for the accomplishment of high 
and holy purposes among men, we shall look to God for guidance in 
our course, for strength with which to labor, and for that blessing with- 
out which all our efforts will be in vain. With these views J extend 
to you this right hand of Christian fellowship, and, in the name of our 
common Christianity, bid you welcome to this part of our Lord’s vine- 
yard on the earth. You come among this people, not that you may 
preach yourself, but that you may preach “Christ and him crucified ;” 
not to make your hearers proselytes to your own peculiar opinions, but 
that you may lead them to your Master, that they may learn of him. 
You come among them not that you may display your learning or tal- 
ents, but that, consecrating them to God and to Christ as instrumentali- 
ties for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, they may be all 
employed in setting forth the riches of the Gospel of God’s grace. 
Having been led by God’s grace to desire a part in this ministry, to 
share in this instrumentality for the good of your fellow-men, and hav- 
ing been guided by God’s Providence to this field of labor, I would 
renewedly welcome you to all the hopes and joys, to all the labors and 
results of your ministry here. And, while I would pledge to you the 
sympathy, the counsels, the prayers of your brethren in the ministry, 
and would express to you the desire that you in return may be to us as 
a brother, true and faithful, I would bid you God speed in your work, 
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with the prayer that, at the close of your ministry here, whether it may 
be of longer or of shorter duration, you may enjoy the greatest conso- 
lation, which a true minister of the Lord Jesus can experience, in the 
thought that, through God’s grace, you have been an efficient instru- 
ment in his hands, in building up the Redeemer’s kingdom of righteous- 
ness, joy and peace among this people. 


NEHEMIAH’S RIDE AROUND JERUSALEM.* 


’T 1s night; a horseman now is seen alone, 
Winding the Valley through the fallen stone, 
And halts at last where half a column lay 
Basking beneath the moonbeam’s silver ray,— 
With weeds o’ergrown; the purple thistle there 
Grows rank and wild in Judah’s scented air ; 
Dark violet hues are resting on the crest 

Of Judah’s mountains, coloring all the west. 
Towers and ruins spread around in light, 

And falling columns rouse the slumbering night, 
Far echoing off through solitudes afar, 

Startling the fox in dreamy slumbers there. 

All now is still ; all but himself alone, 

All but the breeze that gently. makes its moan 
Through trellised vines, from tower and turret hung, 
Sporting its flowers that to the marble clung, 
Like some dear friend when cold afflictions bow 
The gentle soul, and earth’s bright hopes are low; 
He passed the Dragon-well and viewed the wall, 
Sought the lone fountain, thro’ the weedy soil ; 
Paused at the pool where once its waters lay 

In regal splendor on its festal day ; 

But all was still; all but the bittern there, 
Chanting its wild note to the desert air. 

Oh, think you not Samaria thought its light 

Was quenched in darkness that disastrous night! 
With swords unsheathed and trumpets’ stirring sound 


It rises glorious still, though foes surround. 
H. B. A. 


Nehemiah, chap. xi. 
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SCHILLER. 
BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


Tue charming little volume of translations recently put forth by our 
friend Brooks, of Newport, R. I., is one of the constantly increasing 
number of proofs that German literature is not to be consigned by pub- 
lic opinion to the empire of mist, and the communion of bats and owls. 
The poems here given, address themselves directly to the mind and 
heart. They do not need to have it said in excuse of their peculiar 
sentiment, that they are German, and that the Germans are a strange 
people ; nor need it be stated in explanation of the language, that bold- 
ness and inelegance must be expected in all translations. 

Schiller’s beautiful poem of the ‘ Homage of the Arts’ stands at the 
head of the collection, It must have been one of his very latest ef- 
forts, and therefore brings before us this best of German poets in the 
maturity of his powers, and on the brink of his premature grave. This 
is not a great poem, nor does it pretend to be. It is a Lyric Drama 
written in compliment to the Russian bride of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar. But genius in its more playful moods is genius still. The 
deep intellect and moral earnestness of the poet show themselves in 
this little drama, whilst fancy at will guides the changes of the scenic 
show. There is something touching in the thought of a great poet, sick 
and wasted, giving his mind to such beautiful musings. The dance of 
the peasants around the orange tree, introduces the drama exquisitely, 
and prepares the way for the entrance of Genius and the Arts. It is 
well that genius may live in a realm of spiritual beauty to the last, and 
fragrance more balmy and perennial than of orange blossoms may 
solace its parting hour and embalm it for the tomb. 

The best memento is sometimes a little thing—a line, a name, a 
ring, a book, a pressed flower. We look upon the cherished token, 
and immediately, as by magic, the past is present, the absent returns. 
The little poem before us may account or apologize for a few words of 
remembrance of Schiller. We may be excused for saying that we 
can never think of Schiller apart from the revered instructor who first 
interpreted to us his beauty and wisdom. The pupils of Follen will 
understand what we mean. 

Scotland and Germany have good cause to remember the year 1759. 
On the banks of the Doon, Ayrshire, Scotland, day first dawned upon 
Robert Burns; and on the banks of the Neckar, Wurtemburg, Ger- 
many, Friedrich Schiller first saw the light. Next to Luther, we 
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believe, his nation has cause to rank him among her mental and moral 
benefactors. 

Schiller’s lot was cast in humble life, not indeed in poverty, much 
less degradation. His father had been a surgeon in the Bavarian army, 
and had subsequently obtained a commission under his native prince. 
The boy lived six years at Marbach, then three years at Lorch, and 
from his ninth to his fourteenth year was at Ludwigsburgh. He wasa 
sober youth, and looked to the Christian ministry as his profession. At 
fourteen, however, he was called to the Grand Duke’s School at Stutt- 
gard, and almost forced to study law. Loathing this study, he was 
allowed to exchange it for the study of medicine. At twenty-one he 
was admitted to practise as surgeon. 

Schiller’s literary life divides itself into three periods, according to 
its predominant tendencies. 

His literary career began with an open defiance of the world and its 
ways. Never was a more wild and impassioned poem written, than 
the play of the “* Robbers.” Who can wonder at its spirit, who under- 
stands the position of the writer when it was composed? A noble- 
minded and enthusiastic youth in a military school which was virtually 
a prison, in which all tastes and talents were subjected to the same iron 
rule, embodied his aspirations and discontent in a drama. Deep 
answered unto deep. Written at a time when the young hearts of the 
age were yearning to throw off the burden of antiquated etiquette and 
formalism, the work was received with a burst of enthusiasm. The 
author’s fame with the public was his disgrace with the duke. Ere 
long the poet escaped from intolerable tyranny, and committed his 
destiny to his genius and the wide world. 

Something of the spirit of the ‘* Robbers” appeared in his next 
productions. It was years before the “Storm and Prepare Period” 
with him, as critics call it, was wholly over. The incongruity between 
man’s aspirations and circumstances haunted him like a ghost, now in the 
form of the defeat of patriotism by faction, now the triumph of intrigue 
over love. In Don Carlos, however, a clearer light and calmer spirit 
appear. The interval of seven years, from the age of nineteen to 
twenty-six, may be called the rebellious period of his career. 

Next came a time of transition. Schiller’s fire burned less fiercely, 
and it appeared as if about to settle down into the steady torch of the 
scholar and philosopher. Nine years spent chiefly in Saxony and 
Weimar, were given chiefly to historical and philosophical studies. 
Love, and a college professorship of history promised to tame down 
the young radical into a comfortable conservative. Still, even the grave 
pursuits of history and metaphysics were carried on with his wonted 
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fire. His history of the Thirty Years’ War has an epic life and 
power. In his philosophic letters he showed what genius can do to 
make dry bones live. At the poet’s touch, the skeleton of Kant’s 
system rises up with flesh and blood, and voice. 

But poetry was not to lose her favorite. The third and closing part 
of Schiller’s life was sacredly devoted to the high art that had won his 
earliest love. In the society of Goethe and the lesser dignitaries of 
the kingdom of letters around Weimar, Schiller passed the remaining 
eleven years of his course. His most brilliant works now were pro- 
duced —chief among them stand “ Wallenstein,” and ‘* The Maid of 
Orleans ;”? — last not least, came ‘ William Tell.” The favor of 
princes and contentment of success had not made him the apologist of 
tyranny, or the upholder of time-honored abuses. The German radi- 
cal did not end his literary career as some of his distinguished English 
brethren. The author of the Robbers, with aspiration sobered, not 
quenched by experience, devoted his genius to the cause of liberty to 
the last. He was far more true to the good cause in his thrilling por- 
traiture of the Swiss patriot than of the sentimental bandit. 

Schiller died at Weimar in 1805. When we say that Goethe wept 
at his death, we say a great deal in token of Schiller’s power. To 
draw tears from marble like that of which Goethe was made, is an 
achievement of no common mortal. 

The poet was buried at midnight, by torch-light. Students and 
artists bore his body to the grave. The nightingales sang in the dark 
groves. The moon broke forth in all her beauty as the body was laid 
in the earth. Then the clouds gathered over again, and the world was 
darker because Schiller’s light had gone. 

Gone, we say. Yet the light of a true genius is always brightened 
and exalted by death. Such has been the case with Schiller. Con- 
spicuous in the public square of Stuttgard, stands the statue of the 
poet in colossal grandeur. He who left that city by stealth, a volun- 
tary exile from the petty oppression of Duke Charles, more than once 
returned in triumph. Travellers look now far more earnestly upon 
the poet’s statue than upon the stately walls of the palace in which the 
descendant of the Duke now wears a kingly crown. 

For an analysis of Schiller’s literary character we have not space. 
It is enough to say that he united much of Byron’s fiery heart with 
much of Milton’s moral earnestness and spiritual aspiration — much of 
Wordsworth’s reflective intellect. Goethe may win more of our won- 
der, but not so much of our love. Germany loves Schiller for his true 
German heart. The free and earnest minds of Christendom should 
sacredly cherish his memory as second to none among that blessed 
company — the Poets of Humanity. 
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CHAPTER II. 


We have said, that the young missionaries, introduced in our last 
chapter, had already experienced unforeseen and peculiar trials; but to 
appreciate these aright, we must revert, briefly, to an earlier period of 
their lives. 

Henry Maywood was left in infancy, to the sole guidance of a 
tender and pious mother, a conscientious woman, whose good sense 
and firm principles of duty restrained her from weak indulgence, 
and thus shielded him from the dangerous consequences of an exclu- 
sive and too partial affection. She felt her responsibility deeply ; and 
with prayerful anxiousness, she sought to bring up her child in the 
“nurture and admonition of the Lord.” No one could have performed 
more faithfully what she considered the office of a Christian mother, 
and no child could have regarded a parent with deeper reverence, or 
warmer affection. 

Henry early evinced a taste for intellectual pursuits ; and with every 
aid to mental developement, which education could afford, and sur- 
rounded by the lovely influences of nature, and the rich enjoyment of 
domestic affection, his mind and character unfolded with peculiar grace ; 
but as yet, they wanted the strength and fit proportions which are 
usually observed in those who are early taught self-dependence, and 
whose faculties have been freely exercised and brought into conflict 
with stronger and more vigorous intellects. 

Mrs. Maywood’s favorite point in education, was to guard her son 
from all influences which could counteract her precepts, or endanger 
the purity of his character; and to a certain extent, she was undoubt- 
edly right; yet the principles which are never tried can scarcely be 
relied on, for “the trees of knowledge of good and evil” were both 
planted in the garden of life, that man might exercise his free will, and 
prove the strength of his virtue, and his power to resist temptation. 
She, alas, committed the common, but very natural error of moulding 
his religious opinions exactly on the model of her own; and having 
been, herself, thoroughly imbued with the popular theology of the day, 
she carefully indoctrinated him with the same views, turning in pious 
alarm from the bare idea of innovation on the ancient dogmas of 
orthodoxy, as if religion could make no progress! as if the human 
soul, in its earnest strivings after truth, could rest forever satisfied with 
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the husks of by-gone error! as if theology, the science most worthy 
an immortal mind, would not rise like a giant from the sleep of ages, 
and cast off the fetters which have so long bound it to the car of world- 
ly interest, and linked it with priestcraft, ignorance and error! Often 
and earnestly she besought him to hold fast the truths of the Gospel, as 
he had received them,—to cherish the faith which was transmitted to 
him from pious ancestors, and to turn a deaf ear to the seductive ar- 
guments of those who taught the progress of religious truth, and the 
fallibility of human creeds. 

Mrs. Maywood instructed her son precisely as she had been herself 
instructed ; what she had received as sacred truths, without doubt or 
investigation, from the revered guardians of her youth, she regarded as 
a sacred deposit which she was bound to perpetuate ; and thus do thou- 
sands, ay, tens of thousands, daily perpetuate error in the Christian 
world! With the best intentions, it may be, and in perfect sincerity, 
but with a narrow-mindedness unworthy a free and intelligent being, 
they take the Bible in their hands, and even with its pure and simple 
truths engraven on their hearts, they blot over its blessed pages with 
creeds and confessions—the device of man in the darkest ages of 
Christianity ; and while regarding with pity or condemnation the de- 
luded votaries of popery, they themselves prove false to the noblest 
principles of Protestantism, denying its glory and defence, the right 
of private judgment, and the liberty of following out the honest convic- 
tions of sincere and inquiring minds. Like Saul of Tarsus, in their 
blindness they think they do God service; but how few, like Paul, the 
apostle, open their minds to conviction, and fearlessly root out the 
errors which early education had implanted in them! But, thank God! 
a better dawn is arising; a day of fearless inquiry, in which error and 
superstition will be resolved into their original elements; and when that 
day has advanced, and the pure, unshackled religion of Jesus regains 
its primitive simplicity and spiritual loveliness, then, and not till then, 
will the long predicted millenium commence its reign on earth! 

Young Maywood passed safely through his collegiate life, untainted 
by the thousand temptations which assail unguarded youth, even in the 
most orthodox institutions; and his mother’s fondest hopes were fully 
realized, when, having graduated with honors sufficiently flattering to 
tempt his ambition to a more worldly course, he avowed his earnest 
wish, to become a minister of Christ. He accordingly entered on his 
theological course of studies at the well known seminary of A ’ 
that “ school of the prophets,” from which so many young men have 
gone forth, full of hope and ardor, to labor with various success in 
different portions of the Lord’s vineyard. 
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One kind and judicious friend of Henry, alone, received his determi- 
nation with sincere regret. This was Mr. D——, an early and valued 
friend, and near relative of Mr. Maywood, who, on his death-bed had 
commended his wife and child to his friendly care, and intrusted all 
their worldly interest to his guardianship. Notwithstanding their dif- 
ference of religious opinion, a cordial intercourse had always been 
kept up between the two families; the summer holidays were ever 
welcomed by Mrs. Maywood and her son, for they brought the young 
members of Mr. D’s household, to enliven their pleasant, secluded 
home ; and before many years had flitted away, Henry and Anna 
became conscious that the sports of childhood, and the enjoyments of 
ripening youth, which they had shared together, had indissolubly linked 
their hearts, and united their hopes; and with pleasure, which needed 
no reverse to give it zest, they received their parents’ sanction to their 
union, whenever circumstances should render it expedient. 

Mr. D—— did not object to Henry’s choice of a profession, but he 
deeply regretted that he should enter upon it, with a mind cramped by 
old opinions, which had been pressed upon him from childhood, as 
truths which might not be questioned. He knew that he had been 
educated with limited and partial views, on the most important of all 
subjects, and that his mind had been refused that free decision, and un- 
biassed choice, to which every immortal soul can justly lay a claim. 
Mr. D—— had never attempted to influence the religious opinions of 
his ward, feeling that he had no right to interfere in the most sacred of 
maternal duties ; but when he entered on his sacred studies, he earnest- 
ly and affectionately advised him to search the Scriptures with a free 
and candid mind, and judge for himself, what was true and right. But 
it is not easy for one who has been nurtured in the “ freedom where- 
with Christ hath made us free,” to appreciate the trial of those, who 
with an honest anxiety to learn the truth, are yet bound by early habit 
and strong feeling to a system which forbids inquiry, and represents 
reason as at war with revelation. The light of truth is readily admit- 
ted through a pure and transparent medium; but when the mists of 
error and the clouds of prejudice intervene, its divine rays are ob- 
structed, and distorted images alone are reflected from the turbid 
surface. 

Henry Maywood had naturally a candid and inquiring mind, and his 
gentle nature revolted from the harsh extremes of orthodoxy. As he 
pursued his studies, and compared the original Scriptures with trans- 
lated copies, doubts would often arise to perplex and distress him. And 
as he knelt in humble prayer, before the one God and Father of all, 
the intervening deities, whom a popular theology places around the 
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throne, distracted his mind, caused his thoughts to wander, and divided 
the homage which was due to One alone. With his usual frankness, 
these doubts and inquries were all made known to the spiritual guides 
to whom he looked for assistance and enlightenment. But these ques- 
tionings of an awakened spirit were treated by them as the promptings 
of an unregenerate soul, which sought to be wise above what is written, 
and with unhallowed boldness to penetrate the mysteries of God. 

Henry was sensitive to a fault, and humble in his own opinion; and 
he had been so long accustomed to lean on others whom he revered 
and honored, that he knew not the strength of his judgment, or the 
power of his own mind. Like many a Christian martyr, he could have 
meekly embraced the stake, for conscience’s sake; but he could not, 
like the bold reformers, have stood forth and bid defiance to an aston- 
ished world. 

Professor thought it useless to waste arguments on a youth, too 
immature to trust his own judgment, and too timid to challenge opposi- 
tion ; but his severe reproof repressed inquiry, and chilled the sanguine 
confidence which prompted him to seek instruction, from those whose 
duty it was to impart it. 

The plausible expositions of Dr. were equally unsatisfactory ; 
the arguments of his opponents were never brought forward in fair 
array, and if any of the controversial books of the day were admitted 
into the library of the institution, they were reserved for the Professor’s 
private leisure, or, if opened to the students, they were read with such 
cautious annotations, or in such detached passages as to neutralize the 
influence which a candid and impartial investigation might have pro- 
duced. 

Thus, time after time, were Maywood’s doubts treated, his troubled 
thoughts alarmed ; and, like thousands of others, he went on the beaten 
path, till an unlooked for event changed the current of his thoughts, and 
the destiny of his life. 





‘“* Be as conscionable and strict in the duties of your relations and deal- 
ings with men, as in the duties of holiness to be performed more di- 
rectly to God. Make as much conscience, care, study, diligence about 
being just, that you wrong no man in buying or selling, as you do in 
the duties of holiness, praying, receiving, hearing.” 
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In early youth my soul was sad, 
Because it was at times too gay ; 
Vain, wild excitements made me glad, 
And swiftly passed such moods away. 


With care maturer life came fraught, 
My brow was knit, my heart was vexed, 
Each day its task and murmurs brought, 
My faithless spirit was perplexed. 


And now my buoyant step is gone, 
Time’s touch leaves silver on my brow, 
My hand finds more than can be done, 
But oh! how happy am I now! 


Life’s use to me hath been revealed, 
Its cares their mission have declared, 
Each task with God’s behest is sealed, 
Each change I see is God-prepared. 


The thoughtless heart hath saddest hours, 
For “without God” it journeys on; 

The thoughtful heart turns thorns to flowers, 
And so a steady peace is won. 





* Learn the holy skill of improving every condition God shall cast 
you into. If you have skill and heart, there is advantage to be got by 
all. Know the danger and the duty of every condition ; study them 
before they come upon you, that they do not surprise you.” 
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WE respectfully acknowledge having received the Critical and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays of Alexander H. Everett. As many of our readers 
must already know, they are a valuable contribution to any scholar’s 
library, not only as examples of an excellent style of composition, but 
also as exhibiting the fruits of extensive literary attainments and accom- 
plishments. The topics embraced within their discriminating, learned 
and eloquent discussions cover a wide field, —embracing statesmanship, 
art, metaphysics, biography, poetry, fiction, and general letters. They 
are the work of no pretender, but of a thorough master in belles-lettres 
studies. It would be well if the community were more given to such 
reading. —Mr. Livermore’s Dedication Sermon at Windsor, Vt., is in 
many respects a good model for such performances. It has a point, 
and an object. It wastes no words. Its meaning is distinct and intelli- 
gible. It is an honest plea for the preacher’s independent views of 
Christian truth, and is equally calculated to draw favor to them and 
respect to him. — Rev. J. H. Allen’s Sermon on taking leave of his 
parish at Jamaica Plain, we should also say is a model, — if its perfect 
naturalness, and simplicity, and truthfulness to a personal and painful 
experience, did not place it quite out of the reach of imitation. If the 
majority of the society, that was lately his, do not feel the fact, that what 
has been done cannot be undone, to be in this case a very painful fact, 
they must be made up of materials unlike those that go to constitute 
any specimens of humanity that we have ever met with. — Rev. Dr. 
Gannett’s Discourse on the Character of the late Judge Davis, —a 
** good old man,” — we cannot pass by, without remarking on the privi- 
lege he must have felt it to be to record his testimonial to so much 
private and public worth, and on the chasteness and beauty and appro- 
priateness and dignity of the tribute he has rendered. 

One of the most precious instances we have lately seen of the cant 
of a hardhearted and inhumane sanctimoniousness, calling itself piety, 
is in the following passage from the editorial department of the second 
No. of the “ Christian Observatory.” 


* Revivats.— The greater part of the churches of this land have 
now, for a long time been wearing the garb of mourning, and sitting in 
sackcloth and dust. ‘The children of the bridechamber’ have been 
lamenting the absence of the Heavenly Bridegroom. And yet it has 
been a singular fact, that revivals have been somewhat numerous all 
this while within the bounds of the slaveholding states. We cannot 
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suppose that there is any thing in tbat ‘ peculiar institution’ which is 
favorable to the work of the Holy Spirit. Far otherwise. We may 
explain the matter, in part, by the fact that the churches there are 
free from ‘exciting discussions’ on almost any of the subjects which 
have agitated the North; and it is well known that such discussions are 
nearly certain to interrupt the progress of a work of grace in a commu- 
nity. It is better to refer the explanation to the distinguishing grace 
of a sovereign God, which often abounds the most where sin has most 
abounded ; making the last to be first, and the first last. But now, 
the gracious visitation of the Holy Spirit appears to be returning to us 
at the North in gentle and refreshing showers, falling here and there on 
the thirsty valleys. There seems to be ‘a sound of abundance of 
rain.’ ” 


The italics are ours. ‘They bind heavy burdens and grievous to 
be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will 
not move them with one of their fingers. Wo unto you, scribes and 
pharisees, hypocrites, for ye pay tithe of mint, and anise and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, —judgment, mercy 
and faith; ye &c.” 

Speaking of the “ Christian Observatory,” the editor of that journal 
does not seem to have been gratified, judging from his animadversions 
upon us, by the little notice with which we greeted its appearance. 
Probably this is natural enough; and yet we are a little surprised and 
disappointed ; for, to tell the truth, we strained a point, and went to 
the extreme limit our conscience allowed us, for the sake of saying a 
civil thing of our new neighbor. We alluded to its faults and its dan- 
gers but lightly — without very sanguine expectations that our sugges- 
tions would be of much use. We did not specify, as we might, the 
evident inborn tendency to vulgarity; the vanity; the narrowness 
of spirit ; the unscrupulous partizanship ; which were easy enough to 
be detected at the outset, and which have been growing worse 
and worse, so far as we have observed, ever since ; we did not 
mention these things, as other persons did, and yet the ‘ Obser- 
vatory” is stirred. However, it is no great matter. Yet we are 
sorry that the “Observatory” should chafe, and lose its temper. 
Bad temper always makes a man ludicrous, and a person in danger 
of being so from other causes, should be good-natured ; should avoid 
all provocatives of ridicule, where he can. If he is constructed 
ona scale of unfortunate dimensions, he should not be peevish, and 
draw attention to his weaker side. ‘The ‘* Observatory ” thinks the 
* Monthly” is very, very dull — compares it to every thing that is dull — 
except, indeed, the very dullest thing in the world,— which we take 
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to be, Orthodox preaching, We should be very slow to deny that there 
is too much truth in this charge ; and can only say that the editor, and 
we doubt not, the contributors, are sorry they are not a thousand times 
livelier than they are. The editor of the “‘ Observatory” has the ad- 
vantage of us in having pointed out our deficiency, since it is often a 
friendlier office to blame than to praise. We will endeavor to atone 
for our neglect by notifying him at once, that we regard his chief and 
pressing peril to be that of an excessive inflation, likely to terminate 
either in a collapse, or an explosion. He appears, from his remarks 
on our humble Magazine, and on Horace Mann’s Report, to stand in 
mortal dread of “ fine writing” —a needless alarm, one would think, 
after reading his pages. For a careless omission, we sincerely solicit 
his pardon. It was inadvertently that we wrote his name without the 
prefix “* Rev.,” to which we now understand he is entitled. Our only 
excuse is sheer ignorance of the fact. We had never heard the gen- 
tleman’s name, in any connexion, before ; and there was nothing in 
his style of writing to apprize us of his profession, but rather the con- 
trary. 

In this place, there is fair occasion to say that when a sect begins to 
resort to dubious or low instruments for defence and propagation, it is 
a sign of its conscious weakness and coming decline. And when an 
organ is established which sets its face flatly against all the advancing 
light, and liberty, and science and humanity of the age, to stickle for 
dead, dry formulas and a party cause; which makes it the abominable 
sin of the Secretary of the Board of Education, that he is an able and 
efficient officer, which betrays a sore uneasiness at Dr. Howe because 
he is an honest despiser of sectarianism, and which carps at Dr. Gan- 
nett because he is logically consistent and bold enough to carry out 
views of inspiration which the Calvinists themselves must come to, as 
soon as they are brave enough to be consisient also; and which whines 
over the whole Unitarian denomination because they are liberal enough 
to do more than their share in endowing Harvard University and other 
noble and enlightened institutions, and have influence and wisdom 
enough to secure a fair proportion of the confidence of the community ; 
— then, it is some satisfaction to find that such an organ is as impotent 
as it is bigoted; that it carries with it the visible seeds of its own de- 
cay, and that even the sensible members of the denomination it attach- 
es itself to, feel its alliance to be a reproach and a shame. 
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Orpination aT Satem, Mass.— Mr. Octavius Brooks Frothingham, re- 
cently of the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as Minister of the 
North Church, in Salem, formerly under the charge of Rev. Dr. Brazer, on the 
tenth of March, 1847. The usual preliminaries having been adjusted by an 
uncommonly large Council, the exercises proceeded in the following order, — 
interspersed with the singing of some excellent hymns: — Introductory Prayer 
and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Dr. Flint of Salem ; Sermon, by Rev. 
Dr. Frothingham (father of the candidate) of Boston ; Prayer of Ordination, by 
Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Stone 
of Salem; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury ; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem. 

The Sermon was on the Right Administration of Christian Truth, and was 
avery able, discriminating and fair, as well as timely, presentation of the 
several departments of that really difficult subject. Besides a great deal of 
valuable discussion, it contained, at the close, a few local and personal allu- 
sions, of peculiar interest. It showed those fine qualities of style, which are 
every where known to belong, in an eminent degree, to its author, — terseness, 
classical purity, and an elegant exactness, combined with a certain delicate 
mastery over a whole kingdom of compressed, suggestive and poetic imagery. 





OrpinaTion at East Boston, Mass.— The Unitarian Society recently 
gathered at East Boston, being duly organized, and in a very promising and 
sound condition, Mr. Leonard Jarvis Livermore, recently of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, was ordained there, on the evening of March 24, 1847. The 
services were as follows: — Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. Mr. Ware of Cambridgeport; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Putnam 
of Roxbury; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Adams of Templeton; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Lincoln of Fitchburg ; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of Boston.— We have not room 
for an account of the Sermon, farther than to say, that its subject was, The 
Position, Uses and Duties of the Christian Parish, 





Depication aT Westrorp, Mass.—The First Congregational Society 
in Westford, having remodelled their meetinghouse, it was dedicated anew to 
its sacred purposes, January 7, 1847. ‘The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
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White of Littleton, from Psalm xx. 2; The Prayer of Dedication was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Thayer of Chelmsford; and the other services were conducted by 
Rev. Messrs. White and Thayer. 





Semr-CentenniaL CeLesraTion aT Brooxtine, Mass.—Rev. John 
Pierce, D. D., of Brookline, is widely, we had almost ventured to write, uni- 
versally, known in New England, as a long-laboring and faithful minister of 
the Gospel and a Liberal Christian; as a man of remarkable powers of memory 
and an enthusiastic fondness for statistical investigations, especially in the 
realm of genealogical, ecclesiastical, and local-historical knowledge; of a 
most charitable and kindly heart; of pure, frank and cordial manners; of in- 
dustrious and wholesome habits, and of a singularly sound, active and vigorous 
physical constitution. He had been fifty years in the ministry over one parish, 
since his ordination, on the fifteenth of March, 1847. It was fit that to such a 
man, on such an occasion, should be paid the honor of a public testimonial and 
observance. The citizens of Brookline recognized the propriety of the act, 
and arranged an entertainment, which was conducted and consummated with 
entire success. Services were held in the afternoon in the church. Reli- 
gious services were performed by the ministers of the Baptist and Orthodox 
societies. An Address was delivered by Dr. Pierce, crowded from beginning 
to end with abundant evidence of a most extraordinary ainount of local and 
biographical information, and presenting an array of facts formidable enough to 
intimidate any ordinary memory. In the evening a highly agreeable collation 
was provided in a spacious hall, where several hundreds of ladies and gentle- 
men, of Brookline, Boston, and the vicinity, passed some hours with the 
greatest satisfaction and good feeling. Dr. Wild acted as the presiding officer. 
Sentiments were offered, and were responded to in appropriate and spirited 
speeches by Rev. Dr. Codman of Dorchester, G. F. Thayer, Esq., school- 
teacher, of Boston, Hon. Josiah Quincy, late President of Harvard University, 
Rev. Dr. Sharp of Boston, Rev. Messrs. Shailer and Haven of Brookline, Rev. 
Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, Hon. James Savage of Boston, Rev. Prof. Sears of 
Newton Theological Seminary, and Rev. Mr. Choules of Jamaica Plain. 
Several hymns and songs were sung. Inthe course of the evening, several 
rich gifts were presented to the venerable guest, among which was a splendid 
service of silver plate, which we understood to be from members of the 
Society, and a beautiful silver vase with flowers offered by the hands of a 
young daughter of Rev. Mr. Shailer, in an exceedingly interesting and de- 
lightful manner, in behalf of the ladies of the Baptist Society. Indeed, one of 
the most striking, not to say most pleasing, features of the whole occasion, was 
the evidence of the harmony prevailing, not only at the moment, but during 
previous years, with no exception or interruption, between the various religious 
denominations in the town; a circumstance to be noted, because it is too rare 
among us, and because it reflects great credit on all the parties. — We close 
with wishing prosperity to Brookline, and prolonged health and peace to Dr, 
Pierce; and if it were not cruel towards him, we should say, for the sake of 
the community amidst which he moves, may he live fifty years more! 





